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PRICE 10 CENTS 






Malt is a food, half digested. 
Hops are a tonic. Beer that 1s 


pure is good for you. 


But beer that isn’t aged 
causes biliousness. Beer that’s 


impure is unhealthful. 


That 1s why we insist on 

purity. 
That is why we spend fortunes 
every year 


to attain 
it. 


The Beer 


That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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FIFTY-TWO 








PAGES 








are required just to describe a lot of interesting 
booklets of travel, any one of which can be 
obtained by sending a few cents in stamps. 
These fifty-two pages make the 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 
“FOUR-TRACK SERIES” 








Embracing 37 Books of Travel 


A copy of this catalogue will be sent free, 
post-paid to any address on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by 


GEORGE H.-DANIELS 


Gen’l Passenger Agent 
Grand Central Station, New York 


























SURREY. TYPE ONE 


16 +018 horse ower, $1350 eW,. 


Other modely $750, $850, 
e $2000 amd $3000 








ave of operation and the low cout of 
SO maintenance are itr most attractive 
£P4) features. ‘No automobile ir stronger; 
SZ none hay fewer and simpler wor 
ing part: The control ir by one lever and ped- 
aly. Ignition is automatic. It is pre-eminent- 
ly the machine for the beginner, and one 
that the veteran goey back to with vativfac 
tion, after experimenty with other makev. 








Main Office and Factory, Kenovha, Wiveonsin. 
Branches, Bovton, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
New York Agency; 134 Wert Thirtrei hth Street. 


Repreventativey in all other leading citiey. 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY. 
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Fine Clothing 


Michaels-Stern 


FOR 


YOUNG MEN 

is exceptionally popular with 
college men and young men 
in business who want clothes 
abounding in style, brim- 
ming over with individuality 
and that fit as if made-to- 
measure. 

Sold by leading retailers 
in nearly every city in the 
United States. 


SUITS &@ TOP COATS 
$10 to $30 


Write for more information, 
name of retailer, and our new 
Spring booklet ‘*D’’ ‘Styles from 
Life.”” FREE! 
MICHAELS, STERN 
is CO; 
MANUFACTURERS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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TO MAKE MONEY HONESTLY 
ance In the Real Estate and Immigration Business through our co-operative system. 
We want honest, energetic representatives in every farming district and town 
in the civilized world, Send for full and complete instructions showing how you 
can add from $500 to $10,000 to your yearly income, We give highest references. 


For You NATIONAL REAL ESrATE AGENCY 


509-519 TRACTION BUILDING INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














WING PIANOS 


ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
AND IN NO OTHER WAY 


You SAVE from 
$75.00 to *200.00 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at 
wholesale. You pay the actual cost of making 
it with only our wholesale profit added. 
When you buy a piano, as many still do—at 
retail—you pay the retail dealer's store rent 
and other expenses. You pay his profit and 
the commission or salary of the agents or 
salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the 
manufacturer. The retail profit on a piano is 
from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 


WE PAY FREIGHT 
Anywhere No Money in Advance 

We will place a Wing Piano in any home 
in the United States on trial, without asking 
for any advance payment or deposit. We pay 
the freight and all other churges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is ont or when it is received. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after 20 days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our expen 
You pay us nothing, and are under no more obligation to keep the piano than if you were 
examining it at our factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. : 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us todo as we say. Our system is so perfect that 
we can without any trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of the United 
States just as easily as we can in New York City, and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance 
to you, and without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either for freight or any 
other expense. We take old pianos and organs in exchange. A guarantee for i2 years 
against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano. 














SMALL, EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos have been manufactured and sold. They are re- 
commended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges and schoole, by prominent orchestra 
leaders, music teachers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in your own State, some 
of them undoubtedly in your very neighborhood. Our catalogue contains hames and addresses. 

Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo—The tones of any or all of these instruments may 
be reproduced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by means of our Instrsmental 
Attachment. This improvement is patented by us and cannot ‘be had in any other piano. 
WING ORGANS are made with the same care and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. 
Separate organ catalogue sent on request. 


You Need This Book 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


_ A book—not a catalogue -that gives you all the informa- 
tion possessed by experts. It tells about the different ma- 
terials used in the different parts of a piano; the way the 
different parts are put together, what causes pianes to 
get out of order, and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. 
it makes the selection of a piano easy. If read care- 
fully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, work- 
manship and finish. It tells you how to test a 
piano and how to tell good from bad. It is abso- 
Jutely the only book of its kind ever published. 
It contains 156 large pages and hundreds 
of illustrations, all devoted to piano con- 
struction. Its name is “The Book of 
Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to anyone wishing 
to buy a piano. All you have 
to do is to send us your name 
and- address, 


SEND A POSTAL TO-DAY while you think of it 
just giving your name and address, or send us the at- | 
tached coupon and the valuable book of information 
also full particulars about the WING PIANO, with ; 
prices, terms of payment, etc., will be sent to you 
promptly by mail. 


WING & SON, 346-348 W. 13th St., New York 


1968——87th Year——1905 


































346-348 W, 13th 
Street, New York 





Send to the name and 
address written below. the 
Book of Complete Informa- 
tion about Pianos,also prices 
and terms of payment on Wing 
Pianos. 
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The Goodrich Automobile Tire 


is not all at once exploited as a splendid product. It is the Original 
cone ‘rican c lincher and from the beginning was a good tire and 
acknowledged as such: experience taught us how to make it a 
better tire and today thousands of satisfied users declare it 


THE BEST TIRE 


We have made improvements —— other manufacturers are making 
experimental changes 


GOODRICH TIRES 


(INTEGRAL CONSTRUCTION) 


once attached to your car become almost an inseparable, and what 
is more to the purpose an uneventful part of the equipment. Rare- 
ly need detaching because hard to puncture and often outwearing 
the machine itself 

Equip your car with the “Ty powerfully constructed tires in 
the world—GOODRICH TIRE 





THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Dept. 18A, Akron, 


Built as + 


\ a unit, | 








Fac-simile of 
resolutions 
passed by the 
New York 
Common 
Council at the 
time of the 
completion of 
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A comparison 
of the capac- 
ity of the 
ERIEin 1851 
terprise”—“The work of the Age.” eich Ghee of 
the Erie carried 668,780 passengers and 250,000 tons to-day 

of freight. Last year the number of passengers car- 
ried reached a figure equal to the combined popula- 
tion of states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana, and the total freight tonnage exceeded the 


N the resolutions shown above the New York Com- 
mon Council hailed the completion of the Erie 
Railroad in 1851 as “A gigantic and stupendous en- 
During that year 


loading capacities of all the ocean going vessels in 


the world. 
DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Chicago 
ENTIRE BLOCK SIGNAL PROTECTION 


R. H. WALLACE, General Passenger Agent 
21 Cortlandt Street New York City 




















POMMERY 
CHAMPAGNE 


The Standard 
of Quality 


QUALITY 


Versus 


QUANTITY 








One reason why Pommery Champagne 
maintains its popularity with those who 
demand the best of wines is, that the 
Pommery standard of quality is never 


lowered in order to join the race for quantity 


CHAS. GRAEF @ CO., sole Agents for United States 
32 Beaver Street, New York : 
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In presenting the 

Packard Gasoline Motor 

Truck we offer a vehicie for com- 
mercial purposes the design of which 


is based upon experiments extending over a 
period of two years with different constructions 
of business wagons. 


This particular type of car has seen almost every kind 
of commercial service during all of an exceptionally 
severe winter, and is now offered in full confidence that 
it is worthy to bear the Packard name into new fields. 
Normal load capacity, 1% tons, Speed range, 1 to Ff miles per hour. Price of chassis 


complete ready for body, $2,500 f. 0. b. factory. ody desigrs and quotations sub- 
mitted upon application. Record of tests in different lines of business sent on request. 


Packard Motor Car Company, Dept..F 
Detroit, Mich. 


Member A. L. A. M. New York Branch 1540 Broadway 
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AGORLISS COON 
COLLARS 


6 





Corliss- 
Coon 
Collars 


are 4-ply with 3-ply wings and all |f} 
interlining cut away at tue ‘“‘fatal |My 
spot’’ where the illustration is 





shaded. | 
_ This gives a 3-ply flexible fold- | 
ing line, extra flexible at the top [ff 
where ordinary collars break {fj 
quickly. | 

The wing will fold more times 
without breaking. 

Then too, this preserves the [fl 
original lines of style, because the |i} 
wings fold at the right place i 
naturally. \ 


* * * "Nk 





Mark your collars every time 
they go to the laundry. Find out 
how much longer Corliss-Coon 
Coilars wear than others. | 


* * + 


Ask the best dealers for Corliss-Ooon 
Collars. They have them or can get | 
any style you desire in our make. If you | 
are not willingly supplied. send your 
order t us with retail price, (2 for 250), 
stating :tyleand size desired. Quarter 


Write ‘or the book, *‘Better Collars.”’ | 
It shows the styles and tells why better 
collars. i 


Corliss, Coon & Co. 
4D Street, Troy, N.Y. |f]| 











| You may recalla daintier and more efficacious lotion to 


) . ° 
j use after shaving, but you owe it to your face to test 


| Woodbury’s Facial Cream. It'll make you need it. 
| Send 10 ats. for samples of all four preparations. 
| The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Cin. O. 
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We can save_you 25 
per cent on a Diamond 
urchase. Can you use 

e difference ? 

Monthly or quarterly pay- 
ments if desired. We repre- 
sent a large European house 
and can se}! you a larger and 
finer Diamond for a given 

rice than any house in the 
U.S. Diamonds sent on approval at our expense and risk. Tell us 
v hat youwould like and you will get our proposition by return mail. 
JON ES & D R EYE R 263 Dearborn Street 
“ » CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Ss. 


References furnished in any city of the 


Sq DIAMONDS 


















Northwestern University 
Dental School 


Offers exceptional advantages to young men and 
vomen for the study of modern dentistry in a well- 


rranged course of three years, Next term begins 
Jctober 4th. For detailed information write the 


SECRETARY OF THE DENTAL SCHOOL 
Dept. 4, University Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 
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*Bicycles on Trial 


for 10 DAYS. We ship on approval 
to anyone without a cent deposit. 


Finest gn ed 
1905 Models. $10 to $24 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof Tires, 


ote min...--, 97 £0 $12 


500 SECOND - HAND WHEELS 
els Pacowr ye new... $3 to $8 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED in 
oe howe, Se Sree Co ho a eg once for 
TILES SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G54, CHICAGO 














To Gas Engine Operators 

Dynamo Ignition. j 
Motsirger Auto-Sparker 

No battery to start or run. The origival 
trolled friction~irive lec mo 

> parallel with engine shaft. No 

Write belts, No beveled pulleys or bev- 













FABLE OF CONTENTS 


MAY FICTION NUMBER 





THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Change of Address—Subscribe-s when ordering a 
change of address should give the old as well as the 
new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse 
before the change can be mad>, and tefore the first 
copy of Co.tirr’s wiil reach any new subscriber. 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers. New York, 416-424 
W. 13th St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., Strand, W. C., 
and The International News Co., § Breams Bldgs., 
Chancery Lane; Tovonto, Yonr Street Arcade, 
Copyright 1905 by P. F. Collier & Son, Entered at 
the New York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter. 





VOLUME XXXV NUMBER 7 10 CENTS PER COPY $5.20 PER YEAR 





NEW YORK SATURDAY MAY 13 1905 





Cover Design . ; . Drawn by Will Bradley Page 


The Recitation. Frontispiece Drawn by Fessie Willcox Smith 7 


Egitorials : ‘ : : : : , 4 P 8-9 


What the World is Doing . . ‘ ; , ; 


Illustrated with photographs 


10-12 


The Problems that Rojestvensky and ‘ogo Must Solve 
Capt. A. T. Mahan 12 


Illustrated by T. Dart Walker. Photographs and map 


The Ballad of Grizzly Gulch. 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


Wallace Irwin 14 


Poem 


«sMany Waters.’” Story . Margaret Deland 15 


Illustrated by F. D. Steele 


The Old Story in a New Way Frederic Remington 16-17 
Double-page picture in colors 

The Asphalt Scandal Richard Harding Davis 20 
Illustrated with photographs 

A Glimpse at Recent Fiction Robert Bridges 22 
Hea: piece by Maxfield Parrish 

Speed and Comfort in Motor-Boating . ‘ : ‘ F ; 25 


Illustrated wich phetographs 





Next week's COLLIER’S will contain 


AN ARTICLE by THOMAS W. LAWSON 


the subject or title of which we are unable to announce definitely at present, not having 
yet received Mr. Lawson’s manuscript, but we can confidently promise our readers 
that the article will be highly interesting. See the editorial pages of this issue for details. 





A QUARTERLY SHORT STORY CONTEST 
‘ Four Prizes of $1,000 


Will be awarded durir.g the year June 1, 1905 —June 1, 1906, as follows : 


$1,000 for the Best Story received between June 1 and Sept. 1, 1905 
$1,000 for the Best Story received between Sept. 1 and Dec. 1, 1905 
$1,000 for the Best Story received between Dec. 1 and Mar. 1, 1906 
$1.000 for the Best Story received between Mar. 1 and June 1, 1906 


CONDITIONS 


¢ Although the Fiction Department of Cor- 
LIER'S will of course know the names of the 
writers of accepted stories, identity of the authors 
will be concealed from the judges who are to award 
the $1,000 premium. 
¢. Stories, to be eligible for a prize, must not be 
over six thousand words in length. They may 
be as short as‘the writer chooses. 
¢ All manuscripts must be typewritten, or writ- 
ten in a legible hand, and on one side of the 
paper only. They must be folded or laid flat in 
their envelopes; never rolled. Manuscripts that 
do not comply with these conditions will not be 
considered, 


The quarterly bonus which CoLtter’s pro- 

poses to inaugurate June 1, 1905, is not in 
payment for a story, but purely in addition to the 
price. All manuscripts must be submitted in the 
usual way and will be passed upon by the editors 
of CoLLier’s as to their availability for use in 
the Weekly. Stories about which no doubt ex- 
ists will be accerted or rejected within two weeks 
after their recep’. Cases of doubt may require 
further consideration. 


¢ Every story accepted for use in the Weekly 

will be paid for at a minimum rate of five 
cents a word at the time of acceptance. Authors 
who have an established price above that amount 
will receive their rate. 


@ All accepted stories become competitors for 
the prize of $1,000 for that quarter during 
which the story is sent to this office. The ac- 
cepted stories in each quarter will be submitted to 
a committee of three judges, to be named here- 
after. 
¢. Every manuscript must bear the full name and 
address of the author. Accepted stories will 
be put in type, and proofs that do not contain the 
name of the author will be submitted to the judges, The stories should be addressed to the Fiction 
so that the latter will reach their decision without Department of Coxtier’s, 416 W. 13th St., 
knowledge of the authorship of the successful New York. Return postage must accompany 
story. every manuscript. 


All manuscripts for each quarterly prize may 

be mailed on the first day or any later day of 
the quarter. That is, although a story may reach 
us a week later than the last day of the quarter, 
if the envelope is postmarked prior to that date, 
the manuscript will be considered eligible for that 
quarter, 
¢ Although every possible precaution will be 

taken to ensure their safe return, all manu- 
scripts are sent at the author's risk, 


$100 for a PHOTOGRAPH 


¢. In order to secure for Cottier’s the best news photographs a monthly prize of one hundred 
dollarg will be awarded (in addition to the purchase price of the photograph itself ) for the 

best news picture published during the month. This offer is open to amateurs as well as 

to professionals. The only conditions are as follows: 

¢ The name and address of the sender, with a 
full description of the event pictured, must be 

written on the reverse side of every photograph. 

Return postage must be inclosed. 


Cif The photographs must be pictures of news 

events, By news events is meant actual occur- 
rences, or snapshots of individuals concerned in the 
affairs of the day. 











for 

32. ¢ All puotographs must be sent flat, not rolled, Photographs, if unavailable, will be returned 
page addressed to the Art Editor, CoLLier’s, 416 W. without delay. All pictures that are found 
4 13th St., New York. available will be paid for at once at the regular rates. 
FREE 























THE 
“CELTIC” 





She @ 
SHOE 


LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 


Our “CELTIC” | 


last represents an extreme style. Q The 
sole is perfectly flat right out to the toe 
and has an extreme ‘‘swing’’ or out- 
ward bend. The toe is quite narrow 
and the heel—military. 
are the proper thing for devotees of 
fashion and they make a snappy, swag- 
ger shoe. But even though the shape 
is radical you'll find the ‘‘Celtic’’ a 
perfectly comfortable shoe. Q Like all 
Florsheims it is moulded on lasts that 
are anatomically perfect. Their shape 
and construction is bound to give com- 
fort as well as service and style. 


These styles 


Most Florsheim styles sell for $5.00. 


FREE Write for our new Style Book, Contains 
° valuable advice to shoe buyers and ex- 
plains why Florsheim’s are the best. If you can- 
not get them at your dealer's, or have the least 
trouble in being fitted, send us your dealer’s name 
and we will make a pair to your special measure, 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


















For A BETTER Position 


Opportunities 





paying $1000-$5000 now 
open for capable Salesmen, Executive, 
Clerical and ‘Technical men. Offices in 
12 cities. Write us to-day stating posi- 
tion desired. 


HAPGOODS 


Suite 509 
309 Broadway, New York | 


SEND US 25 CENTS 



























To pay express charges, and we 
will send you, prepaid, a good 
brush and a sample can of 
Rogers’ Stainfloor Finish, 
the best Floor Finish made, 
and the best general finish 





for Furniture and all Interior 
Woodwork. Contents of can 
will cover 20 seuare feet, two 


4 coats. Mention color wanted 
Light Oak, Dark Oak, Mahog 
any, Walnut, Cherry, Mala- 
chite Green or Transparent. Stamps accepted. 

Our Booklet, “Care of Ft ’ mailed FREE. 








DETKOIT WHITE LEAD WORKS, Dept. G., Detroit, Mich. 





both \ SAVE MONEY on 
A ob (PAM 
$4000) lags AUTO SUPPLIES 
Search- yen % We charge ordinary busi- 
light vc ness advance on whole- 
sale cost—much less than 
only the usual ‘‘fancy” prices. 


Genuine Bausch & Lomb 
lens mirror. Front 7in. dia. 
Quality the finest. Try 
lamp 10 days; if not satis- 
factory, your money back. 
! ~~» catalog on request 













Your money back if you 
want it, too. 

The Whole Market before you 
in our catalogue. Send roc, forit 
and order from youreasy chair, 

POST & LESTER CO, 

48 Sargeant St,, Hartford, Ct, 

Largest Importers of 

Foreign Made Eq ipment, J 











£3 A good start on the road to perfect 
physical development is made with the 
A Irish Mail 


“It’s geared”’ 
Astrong, fast, hygienic chi! 
car, Exercises ali m 
nishes fun and f 
keeps child off its feet 
rubber-tired. Ad, 
If your dealer hasn’t it order 
direct from us. Write for 
booklet, FREE. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co 


Suec’s’rs to The Standard Mfg. Co. 494 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind 
































NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 
Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What to 
fo? Profit, Contains cuts of Mechanics! Movements Invaluable to in- 
ventors. OTMEARA & BRNOCK, Pat. Attys.. 915 F St., Waah., D.C. 
N. ¥. Office, 290 Broadway, New York City 
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Edison 
Phonograph 


BECAUSE Your family needs it. It 
is the hostess’ safe reliance. It teaches the 
children to know music by finding pleas- 
ute in good music, played artistically and 
blended correctly. 

BECAUSE Used at home, everyone enjoys it. 
BECAUSE Its present value is worthy of 
much self-denial, if need be, to save the price. 
NEW APRIL RECORDS 


het 










Make a chovce and ash rest de r to play them for you. 
Edison Concert Band 


Murray 





8953 Al Fresco, Herber 
8054 If Mister Boston Lawson Has His Way 
8955 Jasper, Don’t You Hear Me Calling You, 
Coon Duet, Collins & Harlan 
8956 A Summer Dream, Bells & Chimes Benzler & Nesbitt 
8957 He’s Me Pal, Song . Miss Ada Jones 
8458 In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree Irving Gillette 
edison Symphony Orchestra 
Bob Roberts 


8959 Panama Rag . 
8060 Birds of a Feather Flock Together 
8061 Longing For You, Song 5 Byron G. Harlan 
8962 Magnet March, Losey . Edison Military Band 
3963 Farewell, Mr. Abner Hemingway, 
Coon Duet, Murray & Roberts 
8464 Billy. Serio-comic Song 5 Harry MacDonough 
8965 Schubert's Serenade, ‘Cello Solo. . Hans Kronold 
8066 Bunker Hill, Battle Scene . Harlan & Stanley 
8967 Grandfather's Clock Edison Male Quartette 
8468 How Can I Leave Thee, Mandolin Sam’‘l Siegel 
8069 My Little Dinah Lee, Banjo 4ecom Bob Roberts 
8970 When the Swallows Homeward Fly, 
1bt Duet. MacDonough & Biehling 
Edison Concert Band 
8972 Love's Sorrow, Shelley Harry Anthony 
8973 Rambling Sam, Coon Song, Comic Arthur Collins 
8974 Moonlight, Serenade, by the composer of 
“Hiawatha” \dison Symphony Orchestra 
8975 Parson Spencer's Disecuur-e on Adain and Eve, 
Len Spencer 





8971 Yankee Patrol 


8976 Where the Southern Roses Grow 
Edison Male Quartette 

8977 Coax Me Medley Edison Military Band 
A Treat for You 

Everyone likes the Phonograph IDE A—unlimited 1 


var 
t 


‘Concert Ticket” 
Phonograph Catalogue 
Catalogue of Edison Records 
Sample Copy of Phe \egram 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
V u le Ave., Orange, N. J. 





vements have 
for You- y 

fillout and mail this coupon 
concert ticket” (or mark the cata 
want) We think we have a treat t 
for you 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
New York Orange, N.J. Chicago 


San Francisco London 















1. C. S. Language Courses 
Taught by EDISON 
HONOGRAPH 




















The ‘“‘Queen’’ 15 ft Price $29 


Mullins Stamped Steel Boats Are Safe 
THEY CAN’T SINK 
Staunchly built of strong, rigid steel plates, with air chambers in each end like a life boat, they 


strong—safe —-speedy—as much better than a wooden boat as a steel greyhound is 


are buoyant 
They don’t leak—crack—dry out—wear out or become water- 


better than a wooden schooner, 
logged and can’t sink because of the air chambers. 


Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 


Mullins Steel Motor Boats are elegantly equipped, full-fledged, torpedo stern motor boats—not 
row boats with motors in them. They are breaking all records. 


Motor Boats, 16 foot, 114 h. p., $135; 18 foot, 3 h. p., $240. Row Boats $20 up 
All boats are sold direct and every boat is fully guaranteed. Prompt deliveries, 
Send for 1905 Catalogue 
The W. H. Mullins Co. (The Steel Boat Builders) 119 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


Member National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 


"46 ft. Torpedo Stern Motor Boat 1% h. p. $135 
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ECILIAN SELF PLAYING PIANO 


A Piano that you can play 


and that every member of your family can play whether they know any- 
thing about music or not, will surely afford you more pleasure and a much 
larger return on your investment than will a piano which you cannot use until 
you have spent long years and many dollars in acquiring a musical education. 


The Sohmer-Cecilian Piano | 


and 


The Cecilian Player=Piano 


are high grade upright pianos, with the mechanism of the celebrated Cecilian Piano Player 
built inside the case. They can be played with the fingers, just like the ordinary piano or with- 
out changes of any kind, can be used as Player-Pianos. All you do is simply slip in a roll of 
perforated music, put your feet on the pedals and go ahead. 
Your choice of music is not limited —you can have anything you want—the old pieces which 
memory recalls with fond recollection or the very latest operatic and popular music of the day. 
The Cecilian music rolls cost less than any others—45c to $1.50 per roll—and in most 
cities we have circulating libraries of Cecilian music, which you can join for a small yearly fee. 
We will be glad to mail you full information about these pianos or about the Cecilian Piano 
Player which can be attached to any piano. They can be seen and tried in your vicinity. 
The Sohmer-Cecilian Piano costs $850.00. The Cecilian Player-Piano $600 and the 
Cecilian Piano Player, $250.00. Easy payments if you. wish. Why not write us to-day ? 





FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, Dept. H 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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London, Eng. 
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Let Us Prove What We Claim 
At Our Expense | 


There-is only one way to prove anything about a typewriter, and 
that is an actual test of the machine itself in your own office. | 

That is what we want every possible purchaser of a Fox 7'yfe- 
writer to do before he buys. 

When we say the ox 7'ypewriter can be operated with from 25 to 
too per cent less energy than any other typewriter, it doesn’t mean 
anything to you unless we can show by this saving that it will enable 
you to reduce the cost of typewriting in your office, give you a better 
grade of work and save you a vast amount of worry about repairs. 
When we show vou that, you are interested. | 

In addition to ettecting a saving when with a fox you can do 
Invoicing in conjunction with loose leaf systems or without, 
tabulating, card writing. manifolding, two-color work, inserting a |; 
secoud color for emphasis in a letter or invoice by simply pushing a 
button, we have acquainted you with possibilities in typewriting 
which, we believe, vou did not know existed. 

And yet the Fox does all these and more. j 

We have proved the superiority of the “ox to some of the most 
discriminating buyers in the country. Seventy-five per cent of our 
sales are made under just j 
such circumstances. 

If we can prove it to 
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you, you want our ma- ; ‘ 


chine. 

Remember we 
this at our expense. 
Al you have to do is 

say you are interested, 

no matter where you are. 


prove 
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Write us to-day. f) 


Fox Typewriter Co. 


Executive Office and Factory 
470 Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities. 
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NTHUSIASTS ARE SENSITIVE. We say enthusiasts, not 
wishing to offend, but it is only to certain kinds of en- 
thusiasts, that the remark applies. We are enthusiatic our- 
selves, but yet are always glad of correction, difference 
of opinion, and even censure, for honest differences lead 
to truth. Sensitiveness of an extreme, suspicious, and personal 
sort seems to characterize those whose opinions are violent and 
who see truth from one side only. Socialists are an exception 


to this rule. They always bury us in communications when 
Socialism is ,criticised, but usually they do it with calm and 
patience. Violent accusations, mere anger, and sounding fury 


come when we make an unfavorable observation on Mr. Bryan, 
Mr. Hearst, Mr. Lawson, or some one else who assumes the 
posture of a general leading the masses against fiends in human 
shape who have acquired sufficient money to own stock in rail- 
ways, factories, or banks. We are often called radical and sen- 
sational ourselves, but the moment we comment unfavorably on 
a radical leader’s deed or utterance, the mail assures us that we 

are in the employ of Pirrpont MorGan or Standard 


THE THIN SKIN se Ge ai oes eats a oa 10 
OF RADICALS Wil. ‘We are serene in the belief that we are bitterly 


opposed to the Standard Oil Company, the system of 
finance, and all the evils that Mr. Lawson is attacking, as 


high 
well as to the stock-gambling into the principles of which he is 


daily initiating thousands, to his profit and at their expense. 
is furnishing to the people weapons of immense im- 
portance, and his agitation helps to progress. That faith has 
been reiterated in these columns to the point almost of ennui. 
Not believing, however, that in the long run any harm can 
come trom frankly stating facts, we have shown entire disbelief 


LAWSON 


in M.. Lawson’s honesty. A considerable number of the letters 
caused by the editorial talk on ‘“‘How Much of a Liar is 
i,AWSON?’’? have been expressed mainly in profanity. Our space 


has been sold to the ‘‘System,’’ and the author of the article in 
question is ‘‘a rattle-brained fool,’? who is ‘‘trying to square the 
matter for his trust friends.’’ An energetic individual from Hack- 
ensack, in the course of a thousand words, uses these: ‘‘Your 
cowardly attacks upon Hearst, who is bad enough to be at- 
tacked openly, and your more recent attack upon Tom Lawson, 
who, though he be a liar, like you and your office associates, 
is not, like you, a furtive assassin.”’ 


edd ALL OF OUR RADICAL READERS, however, wallow 
in extremes. Some are sincere, unhappy, troubled by the 
belief that great wrongs are being done, for the enrichment of 
the few, at the expense of the ignorant and poor. With them 
we sympathize entirely, and everything that this paper can do 
to reduce the evils of business methods will be done.. We shall 
never yield to mere hatred, envy, or love of agitation, but we 
shall work constantly against every kind of unfair privilege—as 
persistently when such work may be unpopular as when it hap- 
pens to be the fashion. We are always willing to secure for our 
more serious readers all the light we can, even when it works 
against our own editorial opinion. We therefore telegraphed to 

Mr. Lawson that our columns were open to anything 


COLLIER’S AND ‘ : . rite rs i 
MR. LAWSON he might care to write, merely suggesting the most 


convenient dates and length. His reply is  suffi- 
ciently characteristic to be produced verbatim: ‘‘Your telegram 
just received, therefore too late for this week. I herewith accept 
your offer, which I understand to be, you will publish any reply 
I send you to Hapcoop’s article, to the extent of two thousand 
words. Kindly confirm my understanding.—THomas W. Lawson.”’ 
We did confirm his understanding, and are entirely satisfied to 
have him treat Mr. Hapcoop with the same brutality that Mr. 
Hapcoop used toward him, and that Mr. Lawson uses toward 
the villains of his continued narrative. We are not sensitive, and 
all we ask for is the truth. Of course, we shall print Mr. Law- 
son’s article exactly as it may be written, and we received a little 
innocent amusement from his evident doubt upon that subject. 


HE STATE DEPARTMENT TROUBLE, which we discussed 
in its political bearings before we were at liberty to refer 
openly. to the charges, has also its relation to the general repu- 
tation which this country possesses for morai attributes. The 
fibre of the American people is sound, but public opinion has 
not become the police force that it ought to be. It is not the 
unbending and austere ruler of business men and politicians that 
8 




















it ought to be. What a state of things is it, when a common 
observation among men of affairs is that the most demoralizing 
class of men in the business community are the bankers? ANDREW 
CARNEGIE has never done a more unmistakable service than he 
did when he refused to lend his name as director to a concern 
in the management of which he was to accept no 


Peopie have not stopped talking yet about the fact 

that Mrs. Briatne of Chicago once astonished the community 
by paying all the taxes. for which the law held her liable. 
Although our commercial habits have improved since 1865, there 
remains plenty of work for all to do who wish this country to 
be a leader in the moral life. 


HE BURDENS OF SOCIETY are not equally distributea. <A 

rich man pays less per cent of his income for the general 
purposes of the community than the poor man does, As long 
as this glaring fault exists, satisfaction with the present system 
of taxation remains a farce. No wonder La FouLetrTe, Tom 
Jounson, and other radical leaders are pounding away, with 
solutions right or wrong, at this evil of unequal burdens. So 
inadequate to real justice are both the laws and their execu- 
tion that the richest men find it easiest to escape. The mil- 
lionaires who congregate in New York often escape taxation 
without perjury. They are able to own stock which is untax- 
able. They have a system of borrowing money which enables 
them to swear they owe more than they possess. A 


few, like RussetL SaGe, are lenders, but most are TAXATION 


borrowers. Many put themselves in debt for an im- 

mense amount in margins just before the second Monday in 
January, and give up their speculative and really imaginary in- 
debtedness as soon as their taxes are sworn off. Although the 
law forbids this trick, it helps to salve the consciences of those 
wio play it at the general cost. Single tax agitation is doing 
valuable work in education. Although the single tax will prob- 
ably never be even tried, the discussion of it helps to show 
how evil is the present system, and brings nearer the day when 
all taxes are of the kind that can be collected; principally 
taxes on objects, including land, and possibly certain others, 
like taxes on transactions, whether the drawing of checks or 
the passage of inheritance. 


HE NEW MAYOR OF CHICAGO is a man of superior per- 

sonal quality. On that point even his opponents are out- 
spoken. His danger lies in faults which are near akin to virtues. 
His humanity and good-fellowship may make him trust men whose 
influence will weaken his administration. Chicago wishes keenly 
that her traction experiment should end in triumph and not in 
ridicule, and elements which opposed Judge DuNNE as candidate 
will lend him every assistance, now that he is the city’s mag- 
istrate. It is an intricate problem that confronts him. If the 
difficulties special to Chicago prove too much for municipal 
ownership to be achiered, that system will be set 


sults, the setback will be much greater. The police 

and fire departments now enjoy much political control in all our 
cities. Street railway employees under city operation will be 
added to the class of permanent office-holders to whom politicians 
cater, and whom politicians appoint for party benefits conferred. 
Perhaps citizens will take enough added interest to prevent polit- 
ical evils from becoming worse. If not, the city experiment will 
count against national ownership of public utilities, under which 
system, if begun to-day, more than a million office-holders would 
be added to the list. Whatever the outcome in Chicago, the 
undertaking will help to clear the air. 


HILE JEFFERSON’S BIRTHDAY is celebrated with increas- 
ing emphasis, that of his rival passes almost without a word. 
The country is not even regaled with descriptions of HAMILTON’s 
great performance with the dead corpse of public 
credit. 
more centralized, the power of the Executive increases, 
and of centralized power ALEXANDER HamILTon was the first and 
ablest American exponent. Some things are popular which have 
unpopular names. It would be impossible to celebrate HamiLTon’s 


principles in birthday speeches, because nobody could be found 
1 
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who would care to speak in favor of giving the Government at 
Washington more power. Even Republicans would find it easier 
to praise JEFFERSON. Increase of power grows from the exercise 
of power. It could never, in this country, be advocated openly. 
HAMILTON was of immeasurable use to America, directly and 
through WASHINGTON, but in the most general conceptions of 
Government it is the views of JEFFERSON that are in harmony 
with our ideals. 


HE MOST INTERESTING and important enterprise, probably, 

ever undertaken by Americans in the cause of art nears com- 
pletion. Several of the country’s leading artists are now about 
starting on a Western tour which is expected to complete the 
million dollars needed for the new American Academy at Rome. 
This Academy, which is to give special training to selected young 
architects, painters, sculptors, and musicians, has for its main pur- 
pose raising standards at home. Mr. McKim, the President of 
the Academy, an:' the other artists associated with him, wish the 
Academy to represent the country as widely as possible—to be, as 
far as may be, a_national accomplishment. As, therefore, the East 
is more represented in what has thus far been done, it is hoped 
that the rest may be undertaken by the West, especially as the 
whole idea was conceived at the time of the Chicago Fair. Mr. 
Henry Watters of Baltimore, who is always so liberal in the cause 
of beauty, not only gave $100,000 toward the endowment fund, 
but bought the Villa Mirafiore for $125,000, to lease for a small 
price to the Academy until it was ready to make the purchase. 
Mr. J. P. Morcan has given $100,000, Mr. W. K. 
VANDERBILT $100,000, and JAMES STILLMAN $100,000. 
Mr. Henry Hiceinson, who first proved tliat the best 
symphony orchestras could be made successful in America, acted 
with his usual elevation in giving his $100,000 in the name of 
Harvard University, thinking that this cause was one with which 
the great educational institutions should be identified. The gifts, 
like the ten columns of the portico of the temple of Jupiter at 
Athens, are to be ten in number, each like a column supporting 
the new Academy. Columbia has already raised $50,000, or half 
of what is needed, and Yale has made a start of $20,000. The 
three remaining sums should properly be given, of course, by 
private citizens, in the name of universities or cities of the West, 
and Mr. McKim, Mr. Saint-GaupDENs, and the other members 
of the committee, now. about to start, hope the whole pecuniary 
foundation will be laid before the college season of commence- 
ments. At a time when money-making and the more purely 
practical activities still absorb most of a young country’s ener- 
gies, it would be inspiriting to believe that we are able to 
treat the arts with as much wisdom and ability as France or 
any other country. i 


E ADVISED PEOPLE. GENERALLY, last November, to go 

to court rather than pay lighting bills which were unreason- 
able. Mr. C. W. Rovvins, publisher of the ‘‘Enterprise’’ of Old 
Town, Maine, not only acted on the hint, but urged his readers 
to rebellion also. The company threatened Mr. RoL.ins with dis- 
continuance of the service, whereupon he appealed for an injunc- 
tion, The court decided that the company not only could not 
collect the back bills in dispute, but owed Mr. Ro.Ltins enough 
through overcharge, not only to pay those bills, but to apply 
something on the April bill. The company also paid the costs. 
Other people in Bangor and Old Town will natura'ly now turn 
in to secure their rights under the wing of this decision, the 
company’s contention that it was the only judge of 
teasonableness having been upset. Mr. ROottins. in- 
forms us that the same company owns the electric 
railway and the waterworks, and is controlled by the General 
Electric Company, which is supposed to be Standard Oil; and 
that the Bangor Gas Company is owned by the American Gas 
Company; that the electric company charges a minimum price of 80 
cents per month for electric light, which was not done when a 
previous company owned the plant: Mr. Rotitns has had the 
light for ten years or more, and has protested every time he had 
to pay 80 cents for one, two, three, or four thousand watt-hours, 
when the rate is 16 cents per thousand. If he went to a 
summer cottage for a month, and so did not burn the light, the 
bill of 80 cents must be paid. It is called a maintenance charge. 
The charter does not provide for any such charge, and the com- 
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pany was run for eight years without it. ‘‘Why,’’ asks the victim, 
“has not the ice man the same right to make a maintenance 
charge of so much per month during the winter, and the coal man 
during the summer?’’ We have not been to Bangor, but the story 
sounds familiar, all except Mr. RoLLins’s energetic stand. 

HILE EVERYBODY, NEARLY, was engaged in approving 

Mr. CARNEGiIE’s gift of $10,c00,000 to pension retired pro- 
fessors, along came the brilliant historian, JoHN BacH McMas- 
TER, with observations such as these: ‘‘In the first place, I do 
not believe in pension systems in general, and I am especially 
opposed to them in the teaching profession. . .. I believe 
‘that in this and in all professions, as in business, each man 
should stand on his own basis, and on that alone. We have 
CARNEGIE libraries and CARNEGIE heroes; now we are to have 
CARNEGIE professors. I do not like it.’? There you have straight- 
out American individualism, in its extremest form. 
Old age pensions as a general system are in full force 
in Germany, the movement for them is serious in 
England, and many persons, including all those of socialistic 
tendency, approve of them in America. Without committing 
ourselves on the whole subject, but, like the Supreme Court, 
confining our opinion to the case at issue, we take sides in Mr. 
CARNEGIE’s favor. Teachers are not paid in accordance with 
their knowledge and ability, the public is deeply affected by the 
quality of their work, and it is well to have a painless method 
of relieving those whose use is ended. Moreover, when concen 
tration is such a danger, Mr. CARNEGIE’s theory about the dis- 
sipation of great fortunes is to be encouraged. 


SMALL TOWN IN PENNSYLVANIA contains a man whose 
love of humanity almost passes over into martyrdom. A _ read- 
ing notice in a local paper declares in very large headlines that 
excitement among the people’? of the place 
story begins, ‘‘J. Q. A. Situ has the 
Because he has put coal oil to ten 


there is ‘‘great 
in question, and the 
blame for it all. Why? 
cents per gallon,’’ etc., through a long list of articles, where 
upon follows this: ‘‘A lot of canned peaches and pears to poor 
We only have $125 a year expenses, the balance 
people can have. We are living 
people.’? Here, surely, is 
For munificence, frugality, 
has Mr. ROCKEFELLER 


people free. 
of our profit the 
for the benefit of other 
an ideal and simple life. 


and unrestrained virtuous impulse it 

stung to death. How many of us, in order purely to help 
the poor, give away our pears, sell oil below the market 
rates, advertise these facts, and hold our earnings carefully 


down to forty cents a day? ‘‘The desire of power in excess,”’ 
wrote Bacon, ‘‘caused the angels to fall; the desire of knowl 
but in charity there is no 


edge in excess caused man to fall; 
come in danger by it.”’ 


excess, neither can angel or man 
Were this truth not well established, we should have fears about 
the end of men like SMITH. 


e LIKED FAGAN,”’’ says a writer of fiction, ‘‘very much indeed, 
though personally I regret that the art of writing about 
the kind of life most of us know is being lost.’? Our critic will 
find that kind of life in Mrs. Detanpb’s second-prize story. Our 
own opinion is that realistic study of ordinary life has had at 
least its due place in fiction, from the days of Bawzac (in France) 
and Jane Austen (in England) to the days of Zota, Harpy, 
James, and Howetis. Among our younger writers some reaction 
is visible toward action and romance, but by no means enough 
to threaten the realistic school. Another comment on ‘‘Fagan’’ 
is by the same writer. ‘‘I was sorry that the author 
thought it necessary to make the lieutenant ashamed ABOUT “FAGAN 
because he didn’t appeal to native women as a big 

buck nigger did. I’m sick of.that note, and I don’t believe it’s 
true of any good American, for all our pose of strenuousness 
and passion.’’? Alas, the appeal of the outer shell to woman (as to 
man) will be a long time becoming obsolete either in America or 
in the Philippines, although, of course, the American woman has 
somewhat different ideas of power and beauty from those which 
move the Filipino girl. We say ‘‘alas’’ for rhetorical effect, beiiev- 
ing in our heart that the drawing power of bodily comeiiness 
and strength would be unwisely killed entirely, to give 2 walk- 


over to adequacy of the mind and excellence in the moral code. 
9 
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LIGHT ON A LIGHTING TRUST 





JOCKEYING FOR POSITION 


LTHOUGH ApRIL was only a week 
A old when Rojestvensky passed 
Singapore, May came in with- 

out the expected news of decisive 
events. From time to time the Rus- 
sian fleet escaped observation for a 
few days, but before long it would 
invariably come back into the field of 
view. On April 27 a German steamer 





advanced to religious liberty. 


Through the bitterness of defeat and threatened revolution Russia has 


threatens to involve her in a tariff war with the United States. 
diplomacy in South America has been smirched by a painful scandal. 
Even Philadelphia has been roused to protest by the most audacious 


scheme of public plunder yet sprouted in that conservatory of corruption 


G--many has begun a movement that 


HE STEVENS COMMITTEE, which 
had been investigating the light- 
ing conditions in New York, 

Our finished its work on April 30 and 

submitted six bills, reducing the price 

of gas in the greater part of the city 
to 75 cents per thousand feet and of 
electric current to 10 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, and establishing a State 
commission for the control of public 








sighted a large part of it in Honkohe 
Bay, about fifty miles north of Kam- 
ranh Bay. But in all the three weeks 
during which Rojestvensky was dogged by curious 
spectators, the outside world never got a hint of the 
position of Togo, e. cept the inference it might 
draw from the closing of the port of Kelung, at the 
northern end of Formosa. The wonderful veil of 
mystery the Japanese have known how to draw 
around all their operations screened their fleet to 
the end. 


THE CZAR GIVES RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


UT THE CHIEF INTEREST of the week for Russia 
was at home. Dreading the approach of the 

Russian Easter, with its terrifying possibilities 
of riot and assassination. and wishing to forestall 
demands for constitutiona! reform by some con- 
spicuous act of grace, the Czar, on April 30, issued 
an edict establishing religious freedom throughout 
the empire. It was a decree more memorable in 
some aspects than that emancipating the bodies of 
twenty million serfs, for it liberated fifty million 
souls. Before that all Russians outside of the 
Orthodox Church lived on sufferance. They could 
hold their own religion, but they were not allowed 
to make converts. They were subject to all sorts 
of civil disabilities. Now the schismatic Greek 
sects, the Roman Catholics, and even the Mohamme- 
dans are given the full rights, such as they are, of 
Russian subjects. They are to be allowed to own 
real and personal property, establish monasteries, 
build schools, print books, and convert their neigh- 
bors. They may enter the military schools and 


become officers. If they show distinguished bravery 
in the field they may win the medals hitherto re- 
served for true believers. Only the Jews are still 
held in their old bonds. The new Emancipation 
Proclamation brings freedom to the consciences of 
more than one-third of the population of the empire. 
But political reformers still persist in demanding a 
free government as well as free churches. 








GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE 


Born in Clermont, Virginia, November 19, 1835; died in Washington, 
April 28, 1905. General Lee was twice an officer in the United States 
Army and once fighting against it in the Confederate service. His 
work as Consul-General at Havana led the way to the liberation of Cuba. 


utilities. This committee’s work has 
proved unexpectedly illuminating. It 
has told a tale of corporate extortion and general 
turpitude that has done more than the Chicago elec- 
tion to propagate the municipal ownership idea 
among normally conservative citizens. It has ex- 
hibited the trust in control of the lighting facilities of 
the metropolis charging three times the cost of its 
product for gas and electricity, operating without 
franchises, juggling its accounts to escape taxation, 
drowning its capital in water, and issuing securities 
based on franchises it does not possess. These things 
have been learned from the trust’s own witnesses. 


THE TARIFF GHOST STILL WALKING 


tariff question acute and confuse the plans 

of the stand-patters. Retaliation by New- 
foundland has revived the reciprocity treaty with 
that colony. The discovery that there is going to 
be a deficit of from $23,000,000 to $25,000,000 for 
the current fiscal year calls urgently for some legis- 
lation to increase the revenues, either by reducing 
prohibitory duties to the income-producing point or 
by imposing taxes upon articles now on the free 
list. But the most potent influence of all is the 
impending denunciation by Germany of her com- 
mercial treaty with the United States. This can 
not fail to have consequences more far-reaching 
than appear on the surface. Germany has negotiated 
a number of new treaties with powers of Continental 
Europe. She is willing to make one with us, but in 
the absence of concessions on our part she will not 


Sian THINGS have combined to make _ the 











A common sight. Non-union drivers under police guard 

















, Crowd running from a riot on the Randolpn Street Viaduct 


THE GREAT TEAMSTERS’ STRIKE IN CHICAGO 


The orgar‘zed teamsters of Chicago refused to make deliveries to certain boycotted firms, and as fast as this rule was carried out the men enforcing it were discharged. Their places were imme- 
diately taken by men furnished by a new non-union teaming company organized by members. of the Employers’ Association. The fight is spreading until it threatens to involve 250,000 workers 
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continue to give us the most-favored-nation treat- 
ment: which other countries have bought at a price. 
If she puts us under her prohibitory general tariff 
we shall become involved at once in a commercial 
war, for our business men who sell goods to Ger- 
many to the amount of $200,000,000 a year will not 
lose that market without a fight. But Germany is in 
a better position for a tariff war than we are. Last 
year she bought goods to the amount of 
$193,652,838 from us and sold us only $111,- 
942,335 worth. The year before, her purchases 
from us were $224,562,014 and her sales to us 
$116,580,647. It would be easy enough for the 
President to avert a tariff fight by negotiating 
1 reciprocity treaty, but ther the question 
vould come up of inducing the Senate to ratify 
t. And if pressure from exporting constitu- 
‘nts should overcome Senatorial obstruction of 
‘eciprocity in this case the log jam would be 
sroken and the whole series of similar treaties 
would have to go through. It would not do to 
vield to Germany under duress and refuse any 
concessions to France. And when all the pro- 
‘ectionist powers had been satisfied something 
would have to be done for England. To fore- 
stall these endless complications, Congress may 
find it the easiest plan to enter promptly upon 
a general revision of the tariff, with a system 
of maximum and minimum duties. This would 
also meet the cases of Canada and New- 
foundland. 


PENSIONS FOR PROFESSORS 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie unobtrusively 

left behind him the splendid gift of 
$10,000,000 as a pension fund for incapacitated 
college professors in the United States, Canada, 
and Newfoundland. “I have reached the con- 
clusion,” he said in the modest letter an- 
nouncing the endowment, “that the least 
rewarded of all the professions is that of the 
teacher in our higher educational institutions.” 
In the absence of retiring pensions or of 
sufficient pay to enable professors to lay up 
competences for themselves, “able men hesitate to 
adopt teaching as a career, and many old professors 
whose places should be occupied by younger men 
can not be retired.” The income of the new fund, 
which is in United States Steel bonds worth at pres- 
ent quotations $11,000,000, wili be $500,000 a year. 
It will be available for professors in universities, 
colleges, and technical schools, excluding State and 
distinctively sectarian institutions. The manage- 
ment of the fund has been placed in the hands of 
a board of trustees, composed chiefly of college 
presidents. The revenues of this endow- 
ment alone will be sufficient to work a 
very considerable improvement in the 
state of the teaching profession, but its 
greatest benefits will come from its es- 
‘blishment of the pension system as a 
national institution. With the general 
cceptance of this idea, rich colleges 
lay be expected to provide for their 
‘wn professors instead of remaining 
ermanently dependents upon the Car- 
egie foundation. Mr. Carnegie’s latest 
lenefaction raises his gifts for philan- 
tiropic purposes within the past few 
‘ears to the tremendous total of $139,- 
(12,000—no doubt the greatest amount 
cver given by a private citizen during 
Lis lifetime in the history of the world. 
‘\nd the figure would be still greater if 
tie securities given were estimated at 
their market instead of their face value. 


W i: H« SAILED for Europe on April 26, 
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A DIPLOMATIC SCANDAL 


for a long time came to a head on 

April 26, when the New York 
‘Herald” published a sensational broad- 
ide alleging that charges of personal 
corruption against Mr. Francis B. Loomis, now 
Assistant Secretary of State and formerly Minister 
to Venezuela, were in circulation at Caracas, that 
they had been communicated to the chancelleries of 
Europe by their representatives in Venezuela, and 
that Minister Bowen had sent them to Washington, 
thus practically indicting his superior officer. One 
of the stories was that Mr. Loomis had received a 
check for $10,000 from the New York and Ber- 


Nina's THAT HAD been brewing 
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mudez Asphalt Company for services rendered while 
Minister and that this check had come into the 
possession of President Castro. This, it was as- 
serted, was the weapon upon which Castro relied in 
his defiance of the United States and the real reason 
why our Government was so reluctant to proceed to 
extremities against him, Another story was that 


Mr. Loomis, when Minister, had contracted with 


SELLING OUT PHILADELPHIA AGAIN 


HILADELPHIA IS Now rapidly approaching that 
p happy stage in which it will have nothing 
left to steal. The only live asset it has left 

now is its municipal gas plant, and the governing 
ring is arranging to steal that. The works were 
leased to the United Gas Improvement Company in 
1897 under an arrangement by which the com- 

pany was to pay the city 10 per cent of its 








AFTER THE FIRE AT VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Front and north end of the main building, in which the fire started on 
April °0. This building, thirty-one years old, was the first edifice of 
the university. It was totally ruined, with an estimated loss of $300,000 


one Meyer to use his influence for the settlement of 
a $10,000,000 claim against Venezuela in consid- 
one-seventh of the whole amount, or 
$1,400,000. Mr. Loomis issued a categorical denial 
of all the charges against him. The matter of the 
check he explained by saying that on leaving Vene- 
zuela he wished to turn his Venezuelan money into 
American currency and so exchanged checks with 
the asphalt company, giving it a check payable at 
Caracas in Venezuelan money and taking a New 
York check at the regular rates of exchange. The 
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HONORED A CENTURY LATE 


The body of Paul Jones lying in state at the Ecole de Medecine, Paris, waiting 
for the American squadron that is to bring it to the United States for burial 


“ 


Meyer story he declared “absolutely false.” The 
mere publication of such charges will obviously have 
a most unfortunate effect on the reputation of the 
United States throughout Europe and South America, 
where mischief-makers are always ready to put every- 
thing American in the worst possible light. Minister 
Bowen has been summoned to Washington for an in- 
vestigation. It is clearly realized that the public 
service is too small to hold both him and Mr. Loomis. 


gross receipts, was to reduce the price of gas 
to go cents in 1907, and after that by succes- 
sive stages to 75 cents, and was to return the 
plant to the city in good condition in 1927. It 
is estimated that this contract would give the 
city at least $48,000,000 in the next twenty-two 
years in revenue alone, and including the re- 
duction in the price of gas the people would 
gain at least $152,000,000. But the city gov- 
ernment, which was so opulent a short time 
ago that it gave away its streets when it had 
a cash offer of $2,500,000 for a franchise, is 
now so destitute that it is willing to sacrifice 
all this for a little ready cash. The gas com- 
pany kindly offers to advance $25,000,000 in 
four instalments. In exchange, the city agrees 
to cancel the old lease and make 2 new one 
running for seventy-five years, until 1980. 
There will be no rent payments whatever and 
no reduction in the price of gas until 1928, 
when it will come down to go cents. There- 
after there is to be no further reduction. A 
baby born in 1920 will reach the chloroforming 
age before the citizens of Philadelphia can 
have gas from their own plant for less than 
go cents per thousand feet, although during 
his entire lifetime every other city in the coun- 
try may be getting it at forty. This contrag, 
represents profits to the company of hundreds 
of millions—how many hundreds of milliorts 
it is impossible even to guess. The ordinance 
giving away the rights of Philadelphians for 
two generations to come was reported to the 
Councils and placed on the calendar for final 
passage in one hour of actual working time. 
3y a delicious stroke of boodle humor the 
document transferring this gigantic fortune to the 
gas company ended with a section solemnly requir- 
ing the company to pay the city $100 for printing it. 


HONORS TO A GREAT FILIPINO 


IZAL, THE FILIPINO PATRIOT, was shot by the 

Spaniards at Manila because he agitated for 

home rule under the Spanish crown. Now his 
head is to appear on postage stamps issued by our 
authority, and sculptors all over the world have been 
invited to submit designs for a monu- 
ment in his honor. These two facts, 
both announced in one week, seem to 
indicate that while the Philippines are 
not as free as they should be, the asser- 
tion sometimes heard that our rule is as 
oppressive as that of Spain is an 
exaggeration. 


UPS AND DOWNS IN CANADA 


Canadian Northwest has been so 

great that some fears are expressed 
lest the movement may have been tem- 
porarily overdone. The settlers have 
bought so much land that the financial 
resources of the region have been 
strained, and there will be difficulty in 
making the payments unless a_ good 
crop swells the money supply. Fortu- 
nately the present outlook for such a crop 
is excellent. But while immigration is 
pouring into the Northwest the old 
Maritime Provinces complain that they 
are stagnant. Of 25,000 immigrants 
who landed at St. John during the win- 
ter port season which ended on April 22, 
hardly any stayed in New Brunswick. 
The case of Prince Edward Island is the hardest of 
all. There the people were cut off from communi- 
cation with the mainland for nearly two months 
at a time during the winter’s ice blockade, and as a 
result thousands have moved away and the popula- 
tion of the province is decreasing. The islanders 
demand that the Dominion Government give them 
a trustworthy connection with the world by means 
of a tunnel under Northumberland Strait, in ac 
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cordance with the promises made to them when they 
entered the Confederation. Ontario has its troubles, 
too. ‘The westward movement is draining the province 
of a large proportion of its most energetic workers, and 
there is a tendency to fill their places with Italian and 
Polish farm laborers. Moreover, the farmers who are 
leaving for the West are selling their land to their 
neighbors, and that means an increase in the size of 
farms, with all its accompanying évils. 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S SERIAL DEFENCE 


Mr. Starr J. Murphy, tried his hand at a defence 

of Mr. Rockefeller’s character on April 25. The 
Rev. Washington Gladden had quoted from the books 
of Henry D. Lloyd and Miss Tarbell certain passages 
purporting to give the sworn testimony of Mr. Rocke- 
feller that he had never been a member of the notorious 
South Improvement Company. This testimony, had it 


Satoags MEMBER of the Rockefeller legal staff, 
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been given, would have been perjury. The statement 
that it was given has remained uncontradicted for ten 
years, but now Mr. Rockefeller explains, through Mr. 
Murphy, that it was all a mistake. When he testified 
that he was not in ‘‘such a company” he did not refer 
to the South Improvement Company, the famous ex- 
ploiter of rebates, but to another and hitherto unknown 
corporation called the ‘‘Southern Imprevement Com- 
pany,”’ incorporated over a year earlier. Mr. Rocke- 
feller had no connection with the Southern Improve- 
ment Company, and truthfully said so. If people chose 
to draw mistaken inferences from his testimony that 
was not his affair. These charges have seemed to the 
oil-king to be negligible when advanced by the laity, 
but their adoption by the clergy has touched him ina 
tender spot. The pastor of a church in Cleveland says 
that Mr. Rockefeller has aged five years since the pres- 
ent controversy began, and that a refusal of his gift, on 
the ground that his money was tainted, would break 
his heart and send him to his grave. 





BARS DOWN ON THE ISTHMUS 


sion found so much difficulty in making the Gov- 

ernment’s policy in the matter of Panama Rail- 
road rates understood through informal interviews that 
Secretary Taft thought it advisable on April 25 to give 
out a formal statement, in which he said: 


(C Sion fos SHonts of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 


The policy of the Government in managing the Panam: 
Railroad is to charge such rates as will pay, for the carriage 
of the goods across the Isthmus, a reasonable return on the 
investment of the Government, and nothing more. It will 
permit no discrimination against or in favor of any of the 
connecting steamship lines. 


As the railroad heretofore has been run on the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘all the traffic will bear,’’ and has maintained 
discriminations in the interest of monopoly as reck- 
lessly as the accomplices of Mr. Rockefeller before the 
Interstate Commerce law, this is really the announce- 
ment of a traffic revolution. 





THE PROBLEMS THAT ROJESTVENSKY AND TOGO MUST SOLVE 


T IS at best but a guess,’’ wrote Nelson 
a hundred years ago, at a momentous 


By CAPT. A. T. MAHAN, U.S. WN. 


Assuming that Togo will fight, he must 
first find which way the enemy is going, and 
be in time to intercept him somewhere. The 





crisis of his military career, ‘‘and the 

world attaches wisdom to him who 
guesses right.’’ His perplexities were occa- 
sioned by the wiles of his arch enemy, Na- 
poleon, who equaled Japanese dexterity in 
concealing his movements, and perhaps even 
excelied them in bewildering his enemies by 
faise scents, and misleading demonstrations. 
Yet he also had the grace to admit, as he 
could well afford to do in the midday of his 





Last year Captain Alfred T. Mahan, the chief authority in the world on 
the science of naval warfare, wrote three articles for COLLIER’S on the con- 
ditions prevailing at the beginning of the struggle between Russia and Japan. 
Captain Mahan will write for COLLIER’s a critical review of the great 
naval battle now impending in the Eastern seas, and his analysis will be 
published as soon as the results of the fighting are known. 
he has written in advance of the news the following statement of the 
problems with which the Russian and Japanese admirals have had to deal 


Meanwhile 


problem is therefore geographical in char- 
acter, and in its present stage illustrates the 
definition of a standard author on military 
matters, that strategy is the art of making 
war upon the map. When the great Napoleon 
in his letters or commentaries is approach- 
ing any question of this character, the reader 
immediately encounters an array of places, 
roads, distances, bridges, passes, difficulties 
—such as rivers and forests—and, generally, 








dazzling career, ‘‘I have been so often mis- 
taken that I no longer blush for it.’’ 

We onlookers at the present exciting naval 
game in the Far Eastern waters, waiching the gather- 
ing and seeking to read the purposes of the combatants, 
are in a state of ignorance equal to Nelson’s in his day, 
as to the plans of the contending parties. I read in an 
English weekly of April 15 that we do not know with- 
in a thousand miles where the Japanese fleet is; and I 
gather from our dailies that this condition is not seri- 
ously modified at the present moment. We have late 
intelligence as to where the Russian main body was a 
few days ago, and that it has from there departed; but 
as more than one road is open to it, to reach its inev- 
itable goal, Vladivostok, surmise, or guess, and active 
rumor, still have an open field in which to disport their 
fancies. How far amiss such conjecture may go, even 
in arestricted sphere, is shown in the conclusion of a 

sritish professional weekly, that Rojestvensky would 
not approach Saigon, in French Indo-China, for it was 
obviously expedient for him to bear away east from the 
Straits of Malacca, giving the mainland of Asia a wide 
berth. Yet before this diagnosis of the Russian nau- 
tical course could reach America, the fleet was known 
to have anchored off the coast to be avoided, in Kam- 





VICE-ADMIRAL ROJESTVENSKY 


ranh Bay, within two hundred miles of Saigon, and to 
have remained there for its own purposes eight or ten 
days, to the great disturbance of Japan and France. 
More singular still is the present uncertainty, for 
such it seems, as to the numbers of the Japanese battle 
fleet. I find it stated as four, and as five, in journals of 


usual accuracy. A margin of twenty or twenty-five per 
cent in the strength of the most important factor of a 
fighting navy is a very serious question. Some months 
ago the story reached me that the Yaskima had gone 
the way of the /a¢suse, but in a course of newspaper 
reading, which I admit has not been exhaustive, I have 
never seen the report confirmed, although I have reason 
to believe it was long ago known in Russia. The Lon- 
don ‘‘Army and Navy Gazette,”’ an established organ 
which stands at the head of the British professional 
weeklies, says—April 15—‘‘the Hatsuse and Yashima”’ 
—ominous conjunction—‘‘are no longer with the flag 
[that is, the Admiral], the Mzkasa, Asakz, Fujz, and 
Shikishima alone remain; the last two not of the most 
recent type. On the other hand, they have eight mod- 
ern armored cruisers of from 9,750 to 7,700 tons. These 
in the hands of capable officers are quite fit to lie in 
the line.’’ The Japanese officers have brilliantly 
shown their capacity, and it is true that armored 
cruisers are more nearly, ana more properly, battle- 
ships than cruisers; but, except for special tactical 
purposes, they are not individually equal to battle- 
ships of the first order, nor are several of them, col- 
lectively, equivalent to a smaller number of battleships 
of equal aggregate gun-power. I may add that the New 
York ‘‘Army and Navy Journal,’’ of April 22, gives 
the Japanese battleships as four; the armored cruisers 
eight, thus agreeing with its British contemporary. 
The question of the relative force and respective 
constitution of the two fleets belongs properly to the 
later period of the crisis, the development of which 
the world is now watching. It may better, therefore, 
be postponed for the moment, in favor of estimating 
the conditions which will govern the movements of 
the two opponents as they are maneuvring for ad- 
vantage, prior to the contact and conflict which must 
inevitably come at last. For, however long adjourned, 
the question at issue is the control of the sea between 
Japan and the mainland of Asia in which her armies 
are fighting. It seems almost certain that, if the Rus- 
sian fleet reach Vladivostok intact, it will thereafter 
be in better condition for fighting than it is now. It 
will have gained experience and confidence; it can re- 
fresh and refit with some leisure, and still have the 
summer before it. Whatever methods Togo may em- 
ploy in the very difficult problem before him, con- 
tronted as he is by the fact that Japan in the year of 
war has lost one-third of her battleship force, and can 
not replace it, he can scarcely afford to allow the enemy 
the triumph of entering Vladivostok unharmed; for tri- 
umph it will appear throughout the world, and success 
at least it must reasonably be deemed. There is to this 
7 one qualification, if the Russian port be denuded cf 
coal; but coal will come in if the fleet can lie off the place. 


a discussion of the topographical conditions 

of the theatre upon which the campaign is 
to be conducted. The method is transferable to the 
sea, and can be followed with any good general map; to 
which are usefully supplemental more detailed plans 
on larger scale, if there be particular localities which 
may become scenes of actual battle. But at sea,. battle 
is rarely conditioned by local peculiarities. This is 
the principal difference between land and sea in battle 
tactics. 

We do not know where Tog» is; but we may be sure 
that, wherever he is, he is thinking hard now, and that 
his present position is the result of very hard thinking 
in the past three months, or more, that the Baltic fleet 
has been reported coming, and the fall of Port Arthur 
has left him free. No one of us, deeply interested, but 
not vitally responsible, can rival the mental processes 
through which that man, calm, capable, self-possessed, 
and heroic, must be passing, as he scans in imagination 
the enemy’s designs, and in imagination provides the 
means of counteracting them. Necessity stimulates 
invention. He knows that the Russian fleet is in the 
China Sea; he is assured that it must go to Vladivos- 
tok—if it can; and ‘‘that,’’ Ican fancy him saying, as 





ADMIRAL TOGO 


Nelson the night before Trafalgar, ‘‘that they shall 
not do, if it be in the power of Nelson and Bronté to 
prevent them.”’ 

To the east of the China Sea, abreast the Kamranh 
Bay, which the Russians have just’ left, there is an 
extensive network of islands and shoals difficult of 
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navigation. It is not impracticable, 
but with so large a body of ships 
there is sufficient hazard to make 
it unlikely that the Russian fleet 
would choose to pass through; the 
more so as its movements would be 
reported, and the only probable 
gain, of avoiding Formosa, would, 
if attained, merely. postpone the in- 
evitable meeting. The sole gain 
therefore would be time; though 
to that the leisurely stay in Kam- 
ranh Bay would indicate that Ro- 
jestvensky, for whatever reason, 
has not been averse. The motive 
would scarcely be sufficient for 
penetrating the devious navigation 
mentioned, the northern limit of 
which is our own island Luzon. 
The northern coast of this is about 
seven hundred miles from Kamranh 
Bay, and isseparated from Formosa 
by a belt of sea two hundred miles 
broad, scattered across which are 
some islands, but nothing to im- 
pede a fleet passing. 

Formosa belongs to Japan, from 
the southern island of which—Kiu- 
shiu—it is distant five hundred 
miles. This distance is spanned by 
a range of islets, known as the Liu- 
Kiu,* the greatest distance between 
any two of which is one hundred 
and fifty miles. It has been sug- 
gested therefore that they offer by wireless teleg- 
raphy a convenient communication between the home 
country and Formosa, through which a fleet oper- 
ating at the latter could be hourly informed of what is 
happening elsewhere. On the north coast of Formosa 
is a port named Kelung, which was declared in a state 
of siege last December 7, and which our Minister in 
Japan has telegraphed was closed to foreigners on 
April 11. 

These several circumstances indicate Kelung as a 
point at which we may ‘‘guess,’’ and if successful 
may congratulate our wisdom, that Admiral Togo 
is; or that upon it he depends largely for utilizing 
the positional advantages of Formosa. These are 
acertainty, beyond guessing. What use Togo may 
make of them, or how they may affect the movements 
of his opponent, are considerations separate from the 
actual controlling influence which the great island, in 
virtue of its situation, must exert on a fleet leaving the 
China Sea, with Vladivostok as its aim. It must pass 
south ef Formosa, between it and Luzon, or else west, 
between it and China. As regards these two alterna- 
tives, Formosa holds the advantage of central position, 
with power to move equally readily in either direction 
—a strategic advantage universally and easily recog- 
nized; while Kelung, being at the north end, well in 
advance of the enemy’s approach, keeps in the hands 
of the Japanese admiral the power of intercepting him, 
rather than of having to overtake, as might be the case 
if starting from a southern port. 





Rojestvensky’s Choice of Courses 


From Formosa to the Chinese shore is an average 
width of one hundred miles, known as Formosa Strait, 
of ill repute with seamen for nasty seas; but the pres- 
ent season, between monsoons, is relatively quiet, and 
will so far fevor the rapidity and accuracy of torpedo 
boats. One-third the distance from Formosa to the 
mainland is a group of islands, called the Pescadores, 
which may furnish both a port of issue and a conven- 
ient shelter for torpedo vessels. The length of Formosa 
Strait, full two hundred sea miles, will make it impos- 
sible for the fleet, the speed of which has been less than 
ten miles an hour, to pass between dawn and dark. 
This would still further facilitate torpedo attack. For 
these reasons it has been somewhat generally conjec- 
tured that Rojestvensky would choose not to go west 
of Formosa, the more so that that course points 
him for the Strait of Korea, or Tsushima, in the very 
heart of Japanese naval stations and facilities of every 
character. Ultimately, of course, he must dare the 
perils of Tsushima, if he hopes to affect the war; but 
he will do so to better advantage after having reached 
Vladivostok. Granting this conclusion, there re- 
mains only the way between Luzon and Formosa 
by one of the two principal channels defined by the 
intervening islands. Between the two his choice will 
be determined by his wish to fight there, or to avoid 
fighting. 

Upon the whole, it would seem to his advantage, if 
forced to fight, not to do so till near Vladivostok, and 
especially while embarrassed with transports. From a 
lost or an indecisive battle, injured ships may limp into 
a near port, from which, if distant, the enemy has time 
to intercept them. And should any considerable frac- 
tion of the Russian fleet survive, whether a victory, a 
defeat, or a drawn batt*?, the coal with them now will 
be inestimable for future movements. 

We may therefore suppose that Rojestvensky would 
prefer to pass by the southern channel of those betwee 
Luzon and Formosa, and by daylight. The successful 
accomplishment of so much of his enterprise will de- 
pend in part upon Togo’s acquiescence. It seems most 
unlikely that in such narrow waters the Japanese ad 
miral will not have learned of his approach betimes; 
but whether he will think expedient to attack be- 
fore, or, in the course of passing, being at such a dis- 
tance from Japan, seems very doubtful. The condi- 
tions for him would be more favorable even in the 
Tsugaru Straits, between Nippon and Yesso, because 
so much nearer the solid and well-equipped bases of 
his national power. On the other hand, the same posi- 
tion, and for much the same reasons, favors also the 
Russian; and if the Japanese admiral should there miss 
his blow, it is his last chance before Vladivostok. In 

1 * Loochoo, 


REAR-ADMIRAL NEBOGATOFF’S SQUADRON 


When all the available warships in the Baltic had been started for the Far East under Vice-Admiral Rojestvensky there still field of war, Togo’s case differs 
remained some odds and ends which were made ready for service a little later. 
Third Pacific Squadron, and the desire to wait for them was supposed to be the reason for the long delay of the main body 





such case, he must await his adversary’s coming out, in 
better shape than he went in. 

It may be objected that there is here no solution of 
a difficulty, but simply a statement of perplexities. 
Precisely, and that is what it is meant to be, a state- 
ment of conditions, not a prediction of the course which 
may suggest itself to Admiral Togo, upon whom, more 
than upon his opponent, lies the burden cf decision, 
and of action to be initiated. He knows, as no outsider 
can, of what-his fleet is capable by its internal effi- 
ciency and local resources. A just sense of the greater 
and double dangers, of advancing toward Vladivostok 
by the Formosa and Tsushima Straits, will probably 
induce the Russians to follow the alternative route 
suggested, and thence to make a somewhat wide sweep 
to the eastward of the Japanese islands; but inasmuch, 
contrary to such expectation, they might decide to take 
the greater risk, it is expedient that the Japanese fleet 
should be on hand to profit by so evident an opportu- 
nity. To whittle away an enemy’s force, as that of the 
Spanish Armada was in the running fight up the En- 
glish Channel, and by the terror of fire ships, the 
torpedo boats of our forefathers, is indisputably 
good management. It is still more incumbent 
when, as in this supposed case, the disparity is not 
irreversible. 

The character of the Japanese force, embracing a great 
superiority of torpedo vessels, and probably of squad- 
ron speed, should enable them in many ways to choose 
the times and manner of attack; to refuse their battle- 
ships, in which they are inferior, and perhaps to utilize 
the swiftness of their armored cruisers, by concentrat- 
ing them upon a flank of the enemy’s column, and 
withdrawing them when menaced by the rest of his 
force. 

The same plan of harassment by tactical manage- 
ment is open, though with circumstances less favor- 
able, should the Russians go east of Formosa, the 
course apparently preferable for them, as already in- 
dicated. Kelung, suggested as Togo’s probable advanced 
base, is equidistant—about one thousand miles—from 
Vladivostok and from the great bay near the eastern- 
most limit of Nippon, in which lies the city of Yoko- 
hama. From Kelung Togo can reach either point with 
equal facility, and-before the Russians, who are slower. 
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M*P OF THE SCENE OF NAVAL HOSTILITIES 


ENTERING THE SUEZ 


These were sent after Rojestvensky as the 


He can therefore wait there with 
assurance for their course to de- 
velop, and can there decide at the 
last moment whether or not to 
make them undergo a series of run- 
ning attacks, combined with refer- 
ence to the greater speed of his 
armored cruisers, and his much 
larger resources of torpedo ves- 
sels. There would be much to 
recommend such a use of his force; 
but he will have to bear in mind 
that, if a decisive issue is not 
sooner attained, he must be on 
hand between Tsugaru Straits and 
Vladivostok before the Russians. 
Both his coal and fighting must be 
managed with reference to that 
exigency. 

In this situation there is some- 
thing startlingly analagous to that 
of Nelson in 1805, when following 
to Europe the French and Spanish 
fleet, decidedly superior to his own 
in numbers and material force. 
Regarded with narrow reference 
to the particular conditions of the 
two fleets alone, the parallel is al- 
most exact; but over the general 
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from that of Nelson, behind whose 
inferior numbers stood the other 
numerous unconquered fleets of 
Britain. In the method of appli- 
cation, therefore, there must be difference. Nelson ex- 
pected to throw away his squadron, if need be, con- 
fident that by so doing he would also sweep off the 
chessboard a hostile piece of far greater value, and so 
leave the general British situation decidedly bettered. 
Togo must expect, by watching opportunity, so to di- 
minish his enemy that what is left of his own fleet 
may save the situation; for Japan now has not the re- 
serve Britain had then, and her methods must conform 
to her means. 

Should Togo’s decision be to seek thus to retrieve a 
momentary inferiority in battle force, those interested 
in naval matters may see a succession of engagements, 
preliminary in character, the significance of which will 
derive chiefly from the different types of vessels in- 
volved, and not from the simple tactical management 
of vessels of the same type and class. The procedure 
will resemble that between two armies, which, with a 
certain rough equality in aggregate strength, differ 
decisively in the proportions of the principal arms— 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery. In this respect, there 
are to be found reproduced the differences which existed 
between the opponents in the Spanish Armada, al- 
though these have been in some ways misrepresented, 
and in others exaggerated. There was there also an 
essential difference of type. We may be about to 
learn what can be effected against a battle fleet by 
torpedo vessels, not too far away from their bases of 
action, meeting an enemy not culpably off his guard, 
as at Port Arthur when the war opened, but expect- 
ing attack; yet possibly of the inferior maneuvring 
power predicated by Nelson, or subject to demoraliza- 
tion, such as that of the mortifying North Sea inci- 
dent. We may be about to see something effected 
by lighter but speedi+r ships—the armored cruisers 
through rapid concentration on an exposed battleship, 
and equally rapid withdrawal on the approach of its 
consorts. Thus, or by movements in which both those 
types are combined, we may see ‘“‘an opportunity too 
tempting to be resisted’’ happily seized, and success- 
fully prosecuted; till little by little, as as before been 
done, an inferior force reverses che odds and comes out 
victorious. The Russian, being slower, must undergo 
and accept attack; he can not force it. But he is 
superior in battle force, and the enemy can not bring 
him under their guns without being themselves ex- 
posed to his heavier fire, to which their sides are less 
impervious than his. Here will enter also a question 
of comparative marksmanship. Rojestvensky is much 
inferior in torpedo vessels, but should he make a wide 
sweep to sea he may tax the enemy’s coal endurance 
to maintain pursuit. Great as is the tactical embarrass- 
ment of his long train of transports, and difficult as it 
must prove to save them all, if resolutely assailed, their 
very numbers will contribute, and may be disposed, to 
confuse a night attack by torpedo vessels; and by day 
these lose much the greater part of their menace. 


Relative Power of the Two Armadas 


The conditions therefore seem to promise a good deal 
of light upon the relative values of several factors in 
modern armaments, of which we have no experimental 
tests as yet. It would be advisable, however—if it were 
of the slightest use—to caution persons not to jump too 
hastily to conclusions from the incidents that may 
present themselves. Such incidents will be facts; and 
a fact is a fact; but few facts are unconditioned, 
unrelated to other facts, without due consideration of 
which they themselves cease to be facts and become 
pure fancies. Professional opinion is liable to err from 
individual or collective prepossession, or lack of bal- 
ance, just as all opinion is; but within the limits of 
its proper practice and experience, it should and does 
comprehend and appreciate, instinctively and by inti- 
mate acquaintance, the surroundings qualifying par- 
ticular facts which on the surface may seem quite 
otherwise decisive. Up to the present, a striking 
confirmation of this general statement is to be found 
in the professional judgment concerning the value of 
the battleship, relatively to the torpedo and other 
smaller class2s of vessels. While not absolutely unan- 
imous, the weight of professional opinion has been 
that the battleship is the backbone i navy; that to 
its force corresponds the power of a navy; and this 
for reasons largely independent of events in the present 
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war. Nevertheless the events of the war have con- 
tinuously, and in the estimation of all naval nations, 
confirmed the comparative superiority of the battle-, 
ship, for the great issues of war. 

As regards the relative force of the two fleets, the 
information can be obtained readily enough from cur- 
rent publications, the names of the several units com- 
posing each being known. A certain professional 
analysis of these data is desirable, with a mention also 
of leading considerations qualifying the deductions 
which otherwise might plausibly be drawn from a bare 
statement of aggregates. Foremost among these is the 
fact, already noted, that while both contain, in a cer- 
tain proportion, all the: principal constituents of a 
battle fleet, strictly so called—that is, battleships, ar- 
mored cruisers, and torpedo vessels—the proportions 
vary so considerably as to make the determination of 
relative strength to turn upon the comparative values 
attributed to tiese several types, rather than upon a 
more usual comparison of numbers, and of the several 
units which compose those numbers. To use well-worn 
terms, the analysis of the material power of the two 
fleets—neglecting the efficiency of the personnel—must 
be qualitative rather than quantitative. What maya 
large preponderance in two types of vessels, the ar- 
mored cruiser and the torpedo vessel, effect against a 
smaller preponderance in battleships? I say advisedly 
may, and not can; for we have here little experience 
to guide, and must for the moment rely on reasoning 


process¢ Ss. 
Torpedo Boats and Night Attacks 


The two fleets present seven Russian battleships 
against four Japanese—less than two to one; two Rus- 
sian armored cruisers against eight, and seven Russian 
torpedo-boat destroyers against an indefinite number 
of theenemy. Here we will not exaggerate in attribut- 
ing to the japanese three or four to one. They have 
also a marked superiority in the lighter cruisers, whose 
part is less in the day of battle than before it. The 
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guns of this class of vessel have been able in the open 
to control the movements of torpedo vessels. They sup- 
ply also the reconnoitrers and pickets of the fleet, a duty 
in which some of their numerous transports may assist. 
I do not know whether these have guns and searchlights. 
If they have, they may contribute effectively to the pro- 
tection of the battleships from under-water attack. 

With a numerical superiority in torpedo vessels, 
which approaches superfluity, the expectation is justi- 
fied that Togo will use them with a vigor and resolu- 
tion emulating that displayed in the first three months 
of the war, in the attack of February 8, 1904, and in the 
subsequent repeated attempts to block the entrance to 
Port Arthur. If Rojestvensky advances shortly, con- 
ditions will be favorable for night attack; for the moon 
is waning, and will have little power before May tro. 
Should such encounters follow, the impartial military 
observer must hope that the tactical precautions and 
steadiness of the defence may equal the preparations 
and heroism to be expected in the offence; for so only 
can an instructive military lesson be afforded by an in- 
cident which otherwise will present only a miserable 
stampede of confusion and disaster. While open, I 
hope, to conviction, and despite the impressive poten- 
tialities of the torpedo vessel, I believe in its essential 
inferiority, if resolutely met. Historically, the effects 
of its antecessor, the scarcely less terrible fireship, were 
almost always wrought through panic; not by itself, 
but by the tear it inspired. 

I should certainly expect the Japanese admiral to 
withhold his armored vessels of every kind, till he has 
fully tested the possibilities of his torpedoes. Should 
unsuccess there compel him to bring the armored force 
into play against the undiminished Russian fleet, com- 
parison becomes difficult, even if pursued with minute 
and tedious detail, for, like most fleets in an age of rapid 
progress, both opponents are a somewhat scratch lot. 
To say four against seven is misleading, if mention is 
omitted that two of the four are superior to any two of 
the seven, and two of the seven inferior to the worst 
two of the four. In armored cruisers-also, the Russian 


two are by no means equal to the weakest two of the 
Japanese eight. To the layman, unless specially in- 
terested, there is no occasion to pursue inquiry into 
details of comparisons in conclusions upon which pro- 
fessional opinions will not agree, but a warning may 
be given against the misleading rough estimate, based 
unon acount of all the guns of the same weight on both 
sides, irrespective of the details of the ships carrying 
them. That is a not infrequent kind of computation, 
in former days as now, and has sometimes been used 
in a contemptible manner and spirit; but it is radically 
inaccurate. 


What Togo Will Probably Do 


Should Togo have to fight thus, two principal methods 
of action are open to him. He may try by rapid move- 
ments to ‘‘outmaneuvre the Russian,’’ thereby either 
effecting a preliminary reduction of force, or creating 
an opportunity ‘‘to close’’ at advantage; or he may, 
under such dispositions as may seem to him most suit- 
able, close at once, throwing everything on the hazard 
of the die. The last is the easier course for the ad- 
miral, as it is the most imposing; but for the same 
reason that it is easier it is not suited to the circum- 
stances of Japan. It is easier because, the battle once 
joined, there is left to the admiral little further re- 
sponsibility till the outcome is settled; but it abandons 
all to the chances of a melée. If the Japanese fleet 
possesses adequate maneuvring power, its superiority 
in numbers and the inferiority of most of its units to 
several of the single vessels of the enemy, appear to 
me to require that it exhaust all the possibilities ex- 
tended to it by inferiority of speed, and the facility 
for combination due to numbers, before exposing to 
final trial the cornerstone upon which rests the near 
future of the country. This means prolonged strain 
and anxiety; but from the devotion Japanese officers 
have shown, we may be sure it will be endured to the 
end, should Admiral Togo think that the welfare of 
the country so demands. 





THE BALLA 


HE rocks are rough, the trail is 
tough, 
The forest lies before, 
As madly, madly to the hunt 
Rides good King Theodore 
With woodsmen, plainsmen, jour- 
nalists 
And kodaks thirty-four 


The bob-cats howl, the panthers 
growl, 
“He sure is after us!” 
As by his side lopes Bill, the Guide, 
A wicked-looking cuss— 
*«*Chee-chee!”’ the little birds exclaim, 
“ Ain’t Teddy stren-oo-uss!” 


Though dour the climb with slip and slime, 
King Ted he doesn’t care, 

Till, cracking peanuts on a rock, 
Behold, a Grizzly Bear! 

King Theodore he shows his teeth, 
But he never turns a hair. 


«Come hither, Court Photographer,” 
The genial monarch saith, 

“Be quick to snap your picture-trap 
As I do yon Bear to death.” 

“ Dee-lighted! ’ cries the smiling Bear, 
As he waits and holds his breath. 


Then speaks the Court Biographer, 
And a handy guy is he, 

“First let me wind my biograph, 
That the deed recorded be.” 

“A square deal!” saith the patient Bear, 
With ready repartee. 
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And now doth mighty Theodore 
For slaughter raise his gun; 

A flash, a bang, an ursine roar— 
The dready deed is done! 

And now the kodaks thirty-four 


In chorus click as one. 


The big brown bruin stricken falis 
And in his juices lies ; 





His blood is spem, yet deep content 
Beams from his limpid eyes. 

‘Congratulations, dear old pal!” 
He murmurs as he dies. 


From Cripple Creek and Soda Springs, 
Gun Gulch and Gunnison, 
A-foot, a-sock, the people flock 
To see that deed of gun; 
And parents bring huge families 
To show what they have done. 


On the damp corse stands Theodore 

And takes a hand of each, 
As loud and long the happy throng 

Cries “ Speech!" again and “Speech!” 
Which pleaseth well King Theodore, 

Whose practice is to preach. 


GRIZZLY 


GULCH 


IRWIN 


‘Good friends,” he says, ‘lead out- 
door lives 
And Fame you yet may see— 
Just look at Lincoln, Washington, 
And great Napoleon B.; 
And after that take off your hats 
And you may look at me!” 


But as he speaks a Messenger 
Cries, “Sire, a telegraft!”’ 
The king up takes the wireless screed, 
Which he opens fore and aft, 
And reads, ‘‘ The Venezuelan stew 
Is boiling over. 
TAFT.” 


Then straight the good King Theodore 
In anger drops his gun 
And turns his flashing spectacles 
Toward high-domed Washington, 
«“O tush!” he saith beneath his breath, 
‘““A man can’t have no fun!” 


Then comes a disappointed wail 
From every rock and tree. 
‘“Good-by, good-by!” the grizzlies cry 
Ané wring their handkerchee. 
And a sad bob-cat exclaims, “O drat! 
He never shot at me!” 


So backward, backward from the hunt 

The monarch lopes once more. 
The Constitution rides behind 

And the Big Stick rides before 
(Which was a rule of precedent 

In the reign of Theodore). 
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$2,000. 
one of the judges, said: 


In CoLieR’s Short Story Contest this story won the second prize, 
In his review of the competition, Mr. William Allen White, 
‘“*Many Waters’ seemed to me to be the 
best story in the contest, because it handles a big universal theme 
in a strong way, with the dramatic power well in hand, and with 
the artistic quality always 
said: 


in the foreground.’’ 
‘““Many Waters’ 


Mr. Walter Page 
is a very good story indeed—a dramatic 
use of deeply emotional material, well constructed and well told.’’ 

















Chapter J 


é | 2 gig 
“True bill; I'm awfully sorry.” : 
Thomas Fleming took his cigar out of his 


mouth, and contemplated the lighted end. He 
did not speak. The other man, his lawyer, who had 
brought him the unwelcome news, began to make the 
best of it. 

“Of course, it’s an annoyance; but—” 

“Well, yes. It’s an annoyance,” Fleming said, dryly. 

Sates chuckled. “It strikes me, Tom, considering the 
difference between this and the real thing, that ‘annoy- 
ance’ is just about the right word to use? 

Fleming leaned over and knocked off the ashes 
from his cigar into his waste basket. He was silent. 

“As for Hammond, he won’t have a 
leg to stand on. I don’t know what 
Ellis & Grew meant by letting him take 
the case before the Grand Jury. He 
won't have a leg to stand on!” 

‘Give me a light, will you, Bates? 
This cigar has gone out again.” 

“What has Hammond got, anyhow?” 
ates continued, pulling a box of wax 
matches out of his waistcoat pocket ; 
“what’s he got to support his opinion 
that you pinched $3,000 from the Ham- 
mond estate? His memory of some- 
thing somebody said twelve years ago, 
and an old. check. Well, we won’t do 
a thing to ’em!” 

Fleming got up and began to pull 
down his desk top with a slow clatter. 
“Hammond’s a fool,” he said; “and 
you'll punch a hole in his evidence in 
five minutes. But it’s—well, as you say, 
it’s ‘annoying.’ ” 

The lawyer rose briskly, and reached 
for his hat. “What we want now is to 
get the case up near the head of the list 
as soon as we can. Get it over! Get it 
over! Then, if you want revenge, we 
can turn round and hit back with ‘mali- 
cious prosecution’! He laughed, good- 
naturedly, and shrugged himself into his 
overcoat. 

His client stood absently locking and 
unlocking his desk. “I suppose it will 
be in the evening papers?” he said. 

“Oh, I guess so,” the younger man 
said, easily; “the findings of the Grand 
Jury were reported at eleven this morn- 
ing. _,Plenty of time for the first edi- 
tions.” 

“Then I’ll take an early train home,” 
Thomas Fleming said, quickly; “my 
wife—” he paused. 

“Doesn’t Mrs. Fleming know about it ?” 
the lawyer said, with a surprised look. 
“No,” the other man said, gloomily: 
I didn’t want her to worry over it, 
so I didn’t say anything. 3ut, of 
course, now she’s got to know.” 

“Ves,” Bates said, sympathetically; 
“but, after all, Fleming, it’s a small 
matter, except for the nuisance of it. 
You tell her I say it’s a sure thing.” 

Fleming let his key-ring drop, jing- 
ling, into his pocket. Except for the 
occasional faint clangor of cars far 
down in the streets, the room, high up 
in the big office building, was quiet; but 
its quiet was the muffled, inarticulate, 
never-ending roar of living, rising from 
below. Fleming sighed, and, turning his back to his 
lawyer, stared absently out of the window. Before him, 
in the afternoon dusk, lay the struggling, panting city. 
Far off to the south he could see the water, and ferry- 
boats crawling like beetles back and forth. Below, the 
deep canyons of the streets were blurred with creeping 
yellow fog; but higher up, above the crowding roofs 
and chimneys and occasional spires, the air was clearer ; 
it was full of tumultuous movement—sudden jets of 
white steam ballooning from hundreds of escape pipes; 
shuffling, shifting coils of black smoke; here and there 
the straining quiver of flags, whipping out from their 


masts. Fleming, his hands in ‘his pockets, stood star- 
ing and listening ;—with unseeing eyes, unhearing ears. 
The lawyer behind him, at the office door, hesitated. 

“Fleming, really, it isn’t going to amount to anything. 
Oi course, I know how you feel about Mrs. Fleming, 
but—” 

The man at the window turned round. “Rather than 
have her disturbed, I’d compromise on it. I’d pay him. 
I 


The lawyer raised his eyebrows. “This time, I think, 
Hammond is honest. I guess he really believes he has 
a case; but Ellis & Grew are sharks, and you’d be en- 
couraging blackmail to compromise. Anyway, you 
couldn’t do it. Grew volunteered the information that 
their man ‘couldn’t be bought off’; he meant to put it 
through, Grew said. I told him they’d got the wrong 
pig by the ear. I told him that Thomas Fleming wasn’t 





She came and knelt down beside him; he felt her heart pounding in her side 


the kind of man who purchases peace at the cost of 
principle. They’re shysters, and I gave ‘em plain talk. 
Now, don’t let Mrs. Fleming take it to heart. Tell her 
I say it will be a triumph!” 

He went off, laughing; and a minute later Fleming 
heard his step in the corridor, and then the clang of 
the elevator door. He took up his black cloth bag and 
poked about in it among some papers; then unlocked 
his desk, and found what-he had been looking for—a 
box of candy for his wife. He slipped it into his bag, 
and a minute or two later he was down in the muddy 
dusk of the street. As he moved along with the steady 


surge of tiie homeward-bound crowd, he looked doubt 
fully into the flower stores; he wished he had bought 
violets for Amy instead of candy; he had taken her 
candy last Saturday. He debated whether he had not 
better get the violets too, but decided against them, 
because Amy was stern with him when he was extrava 
gani for her sake. She never saw extravagance in any 
purchase he made on his own account! He smiled to 
himself at the thought of her sweet severity 

“Amy keeps me in order,” he used to say, whimsi 
cally; “she insists that I shall be her best; it appears 
that my own best isn’t good enough for her!” This she 
would always deny, indignantly, and indeed justly; for 
Thomas Fleming stood on his own legs, morally, in his 
community. But in the ten years of their married life 
no doubt her ideals, in small matters, had created his 
With his indolent good-nature, he had found it easier 
to agree with Amy’s delicate austeri 
ties of thought than to dispute them 
Her hair-splitting in matters of con 
science always amused him, and some 
times touched him, but he accepted her 
standards of duty with real tenderness 

which, for all practical purposes, was 
as good as conviction. Gradually, too, 
she pushed him, gently, before he knew 
it, into civic affairs; not in any very 
large way; perhaps hardly more than in 
a readiness to do his part as a citizen: 
but such readiness was sincere, and had 
given him a reputation for public spirit- 
edness in which Amy took a quiet pride 
He had never had time, though he had 
had opportunity, to hold office, because 
his business demanded his entire energy; 
and, in fact, he had to be energetic, for 
he had hardly any capital, his income 
being almost entirely dependent upon 
his earnings; so he was not at all a rich 
man—except, indeed, as he was rich in 
the honor and respect of the commu 
nity, and the love of a woman like Amy. 


But then, if they were not rich in 
this world’s goods, neither were they 
poor. There had been happy, anxious 
years, when they were first married, 


when they had ridiculously little to live 
on; but in those days Amy had steered 


their housekeeping bark between all 
rocks of hardship, as well as_ past 
breakers of extravagance. Fven now, 


when things were easier cach year, Amy 
was still prudent and economical, at 
least where she herself was concerned 

So Fleming, smiling, forbore to add 
a bunch of violets to his box of candy. 
After all, it was his thought that would 
bring the delicate and happy color up 
into her face, not the gift itself. They 
were very happy, these two; perhaps be 
cause they were only two. There had 
been a baby, but it had only lived long 
enough to draw them very close to- 
gether, and not, as sometimes happens, 
to push them apart again; and there 
vere many friends. But they were alone 
in their household and in the real heart 
of life.’ Naturally, all the thwarted ma- 
ternity of the womat. was a‘lded to the 
wife’s love; and the paternal instinct of 
the man (which is, for the most part, 
only amusement, and the sense of pro- 
tecting and giving joy) was centred in 
his wife. So it was no wonder that that 
night, going home on the train, he wirced 
at the thought of telling her that that 
“fool Hammond,” who “would not have a leg to stand 
on,” had prosecuted him criminally for misappropria 
tion of funds as trustee of o'd Mrs. Hammond's estate 
The trust had been closed at her death a month or two 
before, and the estate hanued over to her son—this 
same Hammond who “thought he remembered” hear 
ing old Smith say, twelve years before, that he, Smith. 
had paid the Hammond estate $17,400, for a parcel of 
land; whereas Fleming’s trustee account put the sum 
received at $14,400. 

Amy’s husband set his teeth as he sat there in the 
train, planning how he should tell her. Her incredu- 
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lous anger he foresaw; and her anxiety—the anxiety 


of the woman unversed in lege] matters. He damned 
Hammond in his heart; and pulled out his evening 
paper. There it was, in all the shamelessness of the 


flaring headline: “A Leading Citizen Indicted!” and so 
‘on. The big black letters were like a blow in the face. 
Fleming felt that every commuter on the train was 
looking over the top of his newspaper at him. He 
found himself glancing furtively across the aisle to see 
what page of the paper another passenger was reading; 
he thanked God that none of the men he knew well 
were on the five o’clock, so he would not have to listen 
to friendly assurances of astonishment at Hammond’s 
impudence. His skin was prickly over his whole body; 
his ears were hot. And he had to tell Amy! He sank 
his head down between his shoulders and pulled his 
hat ever his eyes, in pretence of a nap; then, suddenly, 
at bolt upright The fact was, Thomas Fleming had 
no experience in disgrace, and did not know how to 
conduct himself. When the door banged open at his 
tation, he swung off onto the rainy platform, and 
plodded slowly up the lane in the darkness to his own 
house. It seemed to him as though his very feet hung 
back! As the gate closed behind him, he saw an in- 
stant crack of light at the front door; and when his 
foot touched the lowest step of the porch, the door 
opened wide, and Amy stood there—it was rarely Jane 
who let him in, or even his own latchkey! 

“Go right into the house! You'll take cold,” he 
commanded. 

Rut she drew him inside with eager welcome. “Why, 
how did you manage to get the five o’clock? I heard 
the gate shut, and could hardly believe my ears! Oh, 
your coat is damp; has it begun to rain? Hurry! take 
it off. Then come into the library and get warm.” She 
possessed herself of one of his hands, so that he had 
to dive into his bag as best he could with the other, 
to fish out her box of candy. She took it, smiling, with 
gay pretence of scolding, and then checked herself. 
“You look tired, Tom. When you've had your dinner 
(we have a good dinner to-night; IT wish you had 
brought some man home with you!) you'll feel better.” 

He dropped down into his chair by the fire in silence, 
frowning slightly, and drawing impatiently away from 
her. Thomas Fleming did not always like to be fussed 
over; there were times when, perhaps, he endured it 
with a mildly obvious patience. Every tender woman 
knows this patience of a good and bored man. Amy 
Fleming knew it, and smiled to herself, quite unof- 
fended Something had bothered him? Well, he should 
not be talked to! But she looked at him once or twice. 
In her soft gray dress, with her gray eyes, and the sweet 
color in her cheeks, she brooded over him like a dove. 
At dinner his silence continued. Amy, 
being wise beyond her sex, fell into a si- 
lence of her own—the blessed, compre- 
hending silence of love. When they came 
back from the dining-room to the library 
fireside, she let him smoke uninterrupt 
edly, while she sewed Sometimes her 
eyes rested on him, quietly content with 
his mere presence But she asked no 
question. Suddenly, with a half-embar- 
rassed cough, he said: 

‘Ah, Amy—” 

“Yes? Tell me; I knew you hadn't had 
a good day.” 


When he had told her, she sat dumb 
before him. Her face was white, and her 
eyes terror-stricken. But that was only 
for the first moment. Almost instantly 
there was the relief of anger. She 
stood up, her delicate face red, her voice 
str rined 

‘To accuse you! You!” 

It was just what Bates had said. The 
first thought everywhere would be of the 
absurdity of such a charge against Thomas 
Fleming. 

“It's blackmail,” Amy said, trembling 
very much, 

“Of course we shall have no diffic ulty 
in throwing them down,” he said. “They 
bring their case, really, on Smith’s old 
check to me for $1 7.400." 

“T don't scone and?” Amy said. It 
had always been a joke between them that 
Amy did not know anything about busi- 
ness, so she tried to smile when she asked 
him to explain. 

“Oh,” he said, impatiently, “it’s simple 
enough. L. H. Smith owed me $3,000- 
a personal matter. I once sold him some 
stock; he gave me his note; had to re- 
new two or three times; thing sort of 
hung fire. You wouldn't understand it, 
Amy. But when he bought this Ham- 
mond property for $14,400, he made out 
the check for $17,400;—he'd had a wind- 
fall, so he could pay me what he owed 
me. See? I got my money, Understand ?” 

“Perfectly,” she said; “what a rascal Hammond is! 

“Oh, well, I suppose this time he re: ally thinks he has 
a case; though on general principles I believe he’s equal 
to blackmail! But he has succeeded in getting from the 
Smith heirs that old check for the total amount, and I 
suppose he thinks he has me. He'll find himself mis- 
taken. But ‘it’s a nasty business,” he ended, moodily ; 
“there will always be people who will think—” 

“What do we care what such people think?” she said, 
passionately. 

Her husband was silent. Amy’s knees were shaking 
under her. “Oh, I could kill that man, T could kill 
him !” 

Well as he knew her, he looked at her with aston- 
ishment—this mild creature to speak with such deadly, 
vindictive passion! She came and knelt down beside 
him: he felt her heart pounding in her side. 

“Oh,” she said, brokenly, “I know— 


Suddenly it seemed as 
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“You know what?” 

She spoke very softly. 
women, ‘looking on, afar off. 

“Looking on?” he said, vaguely. And Amy, her face 
still hidden on his breast, said in a whisper: 

“It must have been easier for—for Him, on the cross; 
than for them to see Him there.” 

He moved abruptly in his chair; then, with faint im- 
patience, said she mustn’t talk that way. “It’s foolish!” 
he said, irritably. She kissed him, silently; and went 
back to her seat by the fire. 

“I'll get out of it all right,” Fleming said; “Bates says 
so. It’s annoying”’—he found himself falling back on 
3ates’s word—“but there’s nothing to it. You mustn’t 
worry. Bates says Hammond is crazy to undertake it; 
Smith being dead, and—” Then he stopped. 

“T don’t worry; in the sense of being afraid that—” 
she could not even put into words the fear that she did 
not have. 3ut to have your name mixed up with any- 
thing dishonorable,—even though it will come out clear 
and shining as heaven!” 

He made no answer. The fatigue of the day was show- 
ing in his face—a heavy, handsome face, with a somewhat 
hard mouth. His wife, looking at him, said, quietly: 

“Don’t let’s talk about it, dearest, any more to-night. 
It’s only on the surface; it isn’t a real trouble.” 

He nodded, gratefully; and they did not speak of it 
— 

But that night Amy Fleming, lying motionless in her 
bed, stared into the darkness until the glimmering ob- 
long of the window told her that dawn had come. 


“IT know how they felt; those 
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Chapter JF 


smiling. And indeed it did, in the Flemings’ 

case. When the news of the indictment of 
Thomas Fleming fell upon his community, there was 
a moment of stunned astonishment; then of protest and 
disbelief. 

“Hammond is up against it,” men said to each other; 
“Fleming? What nonsense!” 

The first day or two, while it was still a nine days’ 
wonder, public confidence was almost an ovation. The 
small house behind the trim hedges was crowded with 
Amy’s women friends, coming and going, and quoting 
(after the fashion of women friends) what their respec- 
oe husbands said: 

“Of course Mr. Hammond has no case, ied dar- 
ling! My Tom—or Dick 


Testing shows us our friends,” Amy _ said, 
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Amy did not need such assurances. -She knew her 
husband! So she held her head proudly, and with cer- 
tainty. Not certainty of the outcome of the trial—be- 
cause, secretly, she had the unreasoning terror of most 
women of sheltered lives for the very word law; it 
meant power; wicked power, even! The opportunity of 
evil to get the better of goodness. But her pride and cer- 
tainty were for Thomas Fleming’s honor, and goodness, 
and courage. She was a little cold when these tender 
women friends tried to reassure her, quoting the opin- 
ions of their menfolk; she did not want, by eager agree- 
ment, to imply that she needed reassurance. She said. 
with gentle dignity. that she was sorry Mr. Hammond 
was so—foolish. Tom had been trustee of the Ham- 
mond estate for nearly twenty years, and he had given 
time and service—“* serv ice,” she said, the coloring ris- 
ing faintly in her face, “that money could not have paid 
for.” And to have the Hammonds turn upon him now! 


if something fell, shuddering, down, down in her breast 


—“Though, of course, it is only Mr. Hammond,’ Amy 
corrected herself, carefully just; “the rest of the family 
are nice people. His mother was such an honorable 
woman. And his wife—I am sorry for his wife.” Amy 
thought a great deal about this wife. “She must know 
what he is, poor soul!” she said to herself. And know- 
ing, she could not respect him. And without respect, 
love must have crumbled away. She said something like 
this to her most intimate friend, almost in a whisper, 
because expression was not easy to Amy. “When Mrs. 
Hammond realizes that he is a blackmailer, what will 
she do!” 

“Poor thing!” said the other woman; “but, Amy, 
I suppose she is fond of him? He has been a good 
husband, they say.” 

“A good husband? How do you mean? Kind? A 
‘good provider’?” Amy said, with a droop of her lip. 

“Well, my dear, at least the man. has been faithful 
to her; among all the horrid things that have been said 
about him, nobody has said—that.” 

“They had better have said ‘that’!” Amy said. “Oh, 
Helen, faithful to her with his body; but what about 
his mind? Don’t you suppose a good woman could for- 
give the poor, sinful body? But the mind, the sinful 
mind! It is so much worse.” 

Her friend looked doubtful. “I suppose it is,” she 
said; “but I think most wives could forgive the sinful 
mind more easily than—other things. And she is fond 
of him,” she repeated. 

“Fond of him! when she can’t respect him? Oh, 
no, no!” 

“Perhaps she doesn’t know how bad he is,” the other 
said, thoughtfully. 

“What!” said Amy, “when she has lived with him for 
fifteen years? Of course she knows him. And I truly 
pity her,” she ended simply. 

So in spite of her deep resentment at Hammond, Amy 
felt something like tenderness for Hammond’s wife— 
losing both respect and love, poor soul! 

As the weeks passed before the day set for the trial, 
Amy grew perceptibly thinner and whiter. For be- 
neath all her certainties, the fear of the Law remained 
She brooded over instances of goodness suspected, of 
innocent men condemned, of the blunders and mistakes 
of Justice. It was not until three or four days before 
the trial that Bates realized what even Thomas Fleming 
had not understood, that she was consumed with fear. 
Fear of prison walls, of unmerited disgrace, of her 
house left unto her desolate. When the lawyer pene- 
trated the tense cheerfulness with which she held 
herself in Tom’s presence, and saw the fright below, 
he roared with laughter; which, though ill-mannered, 
was the best thing he could have done. 

“You think I’m a fool?” she said, with 
a quivering smile. 

“My dear lady, it would not be polite 
for me to use such a word; but certainly 
you—well, you are mistaken.” 

“Oh, say I am a fool,” she pleaded; “TI 
would like to think I was a fool! But, 
Mr. Bates, the Law can be made to do 
such dreadful things. Innocent people 
have been put into jail; oh, you know 
they have,” she said, her face trembling; 
“and at night I lie awake and think—” 
He saw her hands grip each other to keep 
steady. 

“Now let me explain it to you,” he 
said kindly; “and then you won't be 
frightened ; why, you'll be so sure, you'll 
send out invitations for a dinner party on 
the roth, so we can celebrate! And mind 
you have plenty of champagne.” 

Then, very explicitly, he laid before her 
the grounds of his confidence. Ham- 
mond, to start with, was a fool. “He 
always has been a cheap fellow; a sort 
of smart Aleck, you know; but this time 
he’s just a fool.” He had fallen into the 
hands of a shyster firm, who were milk- 
ing him ive the slang.” 

“Oh, go on, go on!” she entreated. 

Hammond, being a fool, and having this 
vague idea about the price paid by Smith 
for the land, and having secured the old 
check to prove (as he thinks) that such 
a price was paid, falls into the hands of 
these sharks. “They know there is noth- 
ing to but they think they can pull 
out a plum somehow,” said Mr. Bates. 
Then, carefully, he told her the story 
point by point. Briefly, it was, that while 
there was no question that $17,400 had 
been paid to Thomas Fleming, Hammond 
could not disprove Fleming’s defence that 
only $14,400 of it was to go to the Trust; 
and that the remaining $3,000 was in pay, 
ment of Smith’s “See 





debt to him. ee 
said Bates, kindly. As he spoke, “a 
drawn look in her face lessened, and she 
drew one or two long breaths; and then, 
suddenly, she put her hands over her 
eyes, and he knew she wept. This sobered the rather 
voluble man. He protested, with friendly vociferation, 
that she must promise him not to give the matter an- 
other thought. And she, still trembling a little, looked 
up, smiling, and promised, 

And, such being her temperament, she kept her prom- 
ise. Perhaps it was the rebound from having gone 
down to the depths of fear; but certainly there was 
almost bravado in the reaction. She made up her mind 
to have the dinner party! Tom would come home, 
cleared, crowned with the vi- dication of his own in- 
tegrity; and he would find love, and friendship, and re- 
spect ready to exult with him. Tom, however, objected 
to her project. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said; “it’s perfectly safe, as far as 
the verdict goes; but—” he stopped, and frowned. It 
was evident that the plan did not please him. But for 
the once Amy did not consult his pleasure. She had 
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her own views; and she did actually invite a party of 
d friends to dine with them on the evening when it 
was expected that the verdict would be given. 


Chapter JFT 


y room with her husband. During the trial, very 
4 quietly, and with a beautiful serenity, she kept her 
;lace at his side. If the proceedings troubled her, there 
was no indication of it. She looked a little tired, and 
once or twice a little amused. Sometimes she smiled at 
Vvhomas Fleming; and sometimes exchanged a word or 
ivo with Mr. Bates. But for the most part she was 
“lent; and her repose was a spot of refreshment and 
beauty in the dingy court-room. Bates looked at her 
oceasionally, with rather jovial encouragement; but she 
displayed no need of encouragement, and returned his 
cile cheerfully. Once he leaned over and said: 
“You make me think of a poem I read somewhere; 
now, what was the name of it? I can only remember 


two lines: 


Nr in her dove-colored dress, entered the court- 


‘In the fell clutch of circumstance, 
I have not winced or cried aloud!’ 


That’s as far as I can go; but that’s what you make me 
think of.” 

She turned, smiling, and finished the verse. “Te6 
Hienley’s ‘I am the captain of my soul,’” she said. “I 
have it somewhere: I copied it once, because I cared so 
much for it. I’ll read it to you to-night, 
after dinner.” 

“Do!” Bates said heartily, and turned 
away to listen to Fleming, who was on 
the stand. Fleming’s evidence was as 
straightforward as the man himself. Yes, 
Smith (now deceased) had paid him in 
March, 1887, the sum of $17,400. Of this, 
$3,000 was on a personal account; $14,400 
was for a parcel of land belonging to fn 
the Hammond estate. The check was 
made to his order; he deposited it in his 
own bank account and immediately drew 
against it a check for $14,400 to the order 
of the Trust. Then followed a very clear 
and definite statement of ‘that money 
Smith owed him; a debt which he was 
unable to corroborate by his books, for 
the simple reason that his books had been 
burned in the great fire of that year. 
Over and over, back and forth, round and 
round, the prosecution went, gaining not 
an inch. 

Indeed, the end was obvious from the 
beginning. To assert that Thomas Flem- 
ing was an honest man was, so Bates told 
the Jury, to utter a commonplace. He was 
so cheerful and kindly, in his reference to 
the unfortunate Mr. Hammond, that the « 
Jury grinned. The verdict, Bates declared, 
was a foregone conclusion. And so, in 
fact, it was, being rendered fifteen min- 
utes after the. Jury had been charged. 

“And now,” said the good Bates, shak- 
ing hands with his client, “let’s go an-l 
get something to eat! Come, Mrs. Flem- 
ing, you'll go with us? You look like an 
army with banners!” ; 

But Amy, with proud eyes, said no; she , 
must go home. “You will come out with Tom this 
evening?” she said. “Dinner is at half-past seven; you 
can dress at our house; and, of course, you must 
stay all night.” Bates promised, and Fleming silently 
squeezed his wife’s hand. Amy’s heart was beating so 
that her words were a little breathless, but her eyes 
spoke to him. 

She did not want to lunch with the two men; she had 
it in mind to go into a church which was near the court 
house, and there, alone, in the silence and sacred dusk, 
return thanks upon her knees. And deep human expe- 
rience gives the soul a chance to see God; and when 
Amy came out afterward into the roar of the street, 
her face shone like the face of one who has touched the 
garment hem of the Eternal, and bears back the Tables 
Of LAW: .%.« 

The joyous and beautiful day passed; the afternoon 
was gay with congratulations; but the succession of 
friendly calls was fatiguing, and at half-past five she 
said, courageously, “Now, dear friends, I'll have to 
leave you! It’s delightful to hear all these nice things 
about Tom, but I must go and lie down, or I shall go 
to sleep at dinner.” So there was more handshaking 
and gayety, and then, at last, she had the house to her- 
self. She reflected that it would be well to have a little 
nap, so that she might be bright and rested for the 
jubilant evening ;—oh, that poem Mr. Bates wanted to 
see! She had forgotten all about it; she must find it 
before she went upstairs. But she must first look into 
the dining-rocm to be sure about the candles and 
flowers and wine-glasses; three kinds of wine to-night! 
Generally Tom had just his glass of sherry; but to- 
right—! The economical Amy would have broached the 
tin of malmsey if she had been able to secure it. The 
dinner, she knew, would be good. She had picked ott 
the partridges herself, knowing well, under her calm 
exterior, that her market man, looking at her with side- 
wise, curious cyes, was thinking to himself, “My! and 
her husband to be tried for a State’s prison offence!” 
The partridges were superb; and the salmon—Amy’s 
eyes sparkled with joy at the thought of such extrava- 
grance—salmon in February! the salmon was perfect; 
and the salad, the ices, the coffee—well, they would be 
worthy of the occasion! 

The dining-room was satisfactory, with its ten friendly 
chairs drawn up about the sparkling table. And her best 
dress was upstairs spread out on the bed, with her slip- 
pers and gloves; her Howers—Tom would bring her her 

o 
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flowers! She thought to herself that she would wear 
them, and then put them away with her wedding 
bouquet, that had been lying, dry and fragrant, for all 
these years, with her wedding dress and veil. Sighing 
with the joy of it all, she climbed wearily half-way up- 
stairs; then remembered Mr, Bates’ poem again, and 
went back to the library, with an uneasy look at the hall 
clock. She would not get much of a nap! And the 
chances of the nap lessened still more, because she 
could not at once find her Commonplace Book, in which 
she had copied the poem. Taking out one book after 
another, she shook her head and looked at her hands— 
these shelves were very dusty; that told a housekeeping 
story that was disgraceful, she said to herself, gayly. 
Well, she would look after Jane, now that she could 
think and breathe again! So, poking about, pulling out 
one flexible, leather-covered volume after another, her 
fate fell upon her. .. . 

The book looked like her own Commonplace Book; 
Tom had more than once given her blankbooks just 
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“Now, I’ve got time to think. 


like his own—bound in red morocco, with mottled edges, 
and stamped, “Diary, 18—.” There was a whole row 
of these. books on one of the bottom shelves of the 
bookcase that ran round three sides of the room, and 
she had been looking at them, one by one, hurriedly, for 
she knew she needed that rest upstairs before the com- 
pany came. She pulled the books out, impatiently, flut- 
tering the leaves over, and putting them back. One or 
two were her own notebooks; but the rest were Tom’s 
memoranda—accounts, notes, etc., etc., back to—“Why, 
dear me!” said Amy to herself, “they go back to before 
we were married!” 

There was one date that caught her eye; she had 
heard it repeated and repeated in the last few weeks; 
she had heard it that very morning in court, when 
Thomas Fleming had said: “In March, 1887, L. F. 
Smith paid me in one check $17,400; $14,400 for a piece 
of land belonging to the Hammond estate, and $3,000 
which he owed my personal account.” 

The flexible, red-covered diary marked 1887 drew her 
hand with the fascination which comes with remembered 
pain. Ah! how she had suffered every time that date 
fell like a scalding drop of fear upon her heart! It is 
not true of spiritual pain that one remembereth no 
more the anguish, for joy that a blessing has been born 
into the soul! She shivered as she opened the book. 
It .ccurred to her, with vague surprise, that this book 
would probably have settled the whole matter, if Tom 
had only remembered it. He had shown in court that 
records of that year had been among certain office books 
burned in the great March fire, when the building in 
which he had his office had been destroyed. Yes, this 
book might have cleared the whole matter up, easily 
and quickly, for, as she saw at a glance, here were 
entries about the Hammond Trust. She forgot her 
fatigue, and the nap she ought to have; she forgot the 
poem altogether; she sat down on the floor, running the 
pages over eagerly. It occurred to her, as a climax of 
the successful day, that she would bring this book out 
at dinner (if she could only find something about the 
$14,400!), and show it as her final triumph. Then her 
eyes fell on the figures $17,400. 

“Received from L. H. Smith, to-day, $17,400 for Ham- 
mond property, in Linden Hill.’ Then the comment: 
“A whacking good price. I hardly expected to get 
so much.” The significance of this brief statement did 
not penetrate her joy. She began eagerly to look again 
for the other figures—and then turned back, perplexed. 
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$17,400 for the Hammond property? Suddenly her eye 
caught another familiar sum—$3,000. Ah, now she 
would find it! Yes, verily, so she did... . “Borrowed 
$3,000 from Hammond Estate to pay back money bor- 
rowed from Ropes Estate.” 

Suddenly it seemed to this poor woman, sitting on 
the floor in the dark corner of the library, her fingers 
dusty, her whole slender body tingling with fatigue— 
it seemed as if something fell, shuddering, down and 
down, and down, in her breast. Strangely enough, this 
physical recognition informed her soul. She heard her- 
self speak, as one falling into the unconsciousness of an 
anesthetic, hears, with vague astonishment, words fal- 


tering unbidden from the lips. “No. No. No;” came 
the body’s frightened denial. 
“Then, in silence, the Soul: “He—did it. He did it.” 





It was characteristic of Amy that she sought no loop- 
hole of escape. It never occurred to her that there 
could be an explanation. There were the figures; and 
the figures meant the facts. “A certain man named 
Ananias” (so, suddenly, the words ran in her mind) 
“sold a possession and kept back part of the 
price.” 

Out in the hall the half hour struck, muffled and mel- 


low. Then silence. 
“God, if he did it, I can’t live;—can’t live. God?” 
Then again the body’s futile denial: “No. No. No.” 


Suddenly the happenings of the day seemed to blur 
and run together, and there was a moment, not of un- 
consciousness, but of profound indifference. Her ca- 
nacity for feeling snapped. But when she tried to rise, 
her whole being was sick; so sick that again the soul 
forgot or did not understand, and heard, with dull 
curiosity, the body saying, “No. No.” 
She steadied herself by holding on to the 
bookshelves; and then, somehow, she got 


upstairs. It was the sight of the soft, 
gray dress, with its pretty laces, that 
stung her awake. That dress: was it 
hers? Was she to put it on? Was she 


to go and sit at the head of that shining 

table down in the dining-room ? 
“But, you know, I—can’t,” she 

aloud, her voice hoarse and falling. 


said 


3ut she did. 

By the time Fleming and his counsel 
came tramping up from the gate, at a 
quarier past seven, and stopped _hilari- 
ously, to kick the snow off their boots 
before entering the hall, Amy Fleming 
had arisen to meet the summons of Life. 
She called Jane to fasten her dress, and 
when the woman, startled and shocked 
at the shrunken face, cried out: 

“Oh, good land! what’s wrong wi’ ye, 
Mrs. Fleming?” she was able to say, 
quietly : 

\ “Jane, when Mr. Fleming comes in, tell 
4 him I’ve had to go down to the kitchen 
to see about some things. And say I put 
his dress suit out on the sofa in my room. 


nn Tell him the studs are in his shirt.” 


Jane, silenced, went back to the kitchen 

“Say, Mary Ann,” she said, “look a-here; 

there’s something the matter upstairs.” 

The presence of the accommodating wait 

ress checked further confidences; but, in- 

deed, when Amy Fleming, ghastly, in her 

pretty dinner dress, sought refuge in the 

kitchen (the one spot where her husband 

would not be apt to pursue her), and 

stood listening to the voices of the two men going up 

stairs, Mary Ann needed no information that there was 
“something the matter.” 

“She looks like she was dead,” the frightened women 
told each other. 

“Jane,” her mistress said, “I wish you would open a 
bottle of champagne; one of the pints, not one of the 
big bottles; and give—me—a glass;” her voice was 
faint. Jane obeyed hurriedly, and as the cork popped 
one man upstairs called out gayly to the other, “Hullo! 
has -it begun already?” 

Amy drank the wine and handed the glass back to 
the anxious woman. “I was feeling faint, Jane. I am 
all right now, thank you. Oh, there’s the doer bell! 
I’ll go into the library.” And when the two rather 
early comers had taken off their wraps and made their 
way downstairs again, they found their hostess smiling 
whitely at them from the hearthrug. 

“Oh, Amy dear!” the wife said, dismayed, “what is 
the matter?” And the husband protested in a friend- 
ly way that he was afraid Mrs. Fleming was tired out 
“Of course it has been a wearing week for you, in 
spite of its triumph,” he said, delicately. 

Then Thomas Fleming and his lawyer came down- 
stairs, and there was more handshaking and congratu 
lations, and it was not until he looked at his wife a‘ 
dinner that Fleming really saw her face; its haggard 
pallor struck him dumb in the midst of some gay story 
to the pretty neighbor on his right. He had been dull, 
just at first, and his gayety was a little forced, but 
after his first glass of champagne he brightened up very 
much, and had begun to tell a funny story. “And so 
the automobilist,’ he was saying—and broke off, staring 
blankly at Amy. “I’m afraid my wife is not well,” he 
said, anxiously. But the pretty neighbor reassured him. 

“Oh, it’s the reaction, Mr. Fleming. Amy has been 

perfectly splendid; but now, naturally, she feels the 
reaction.” 
‘ Somehow or other, with its gayety and good fellow- 
ship, that dreadful evening passed. When the friendly 
folk streamed out into the starry winter night, there 
was some anxious comment. 

“How badly she looked!” 

“My dear, can you wonder? 
through!” 

But one woman, on her husbhand’s arm, murmured a 
question: “You don’t suppose he could have—done 
anything ?” (Continued on page 27.) 


Think what she’s been 
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FRANCIS B. LOOMIS B id 


Assistant Secretary of State 


N APRIL 20 Mr. Hay sent his third and final 
call to arbitrate the asphalt question to General 


Ybarri, Minis ter of Foreign Affairs of Vene- 
zuela, The “note” declared that Mr. Hay now 
asked for arbitration of the asphalt question for the last 
time. If Venezuela refused to arbitrate, the United States 
would use “excessive measures which would be con- 


tinued for a considerable period.” Translated, this 
means: “We will take over your custom-houses, keep 
warships in your harbors and troops in your cities as 
long as it ple ases us to do so.” In any language it 
means war. By the next morning, all the foreigners in 
Caracas knew that this “note” had been sent in, and 
gave one, “strictly in confidence, you understand,” six 
absolutely different versions of its contents. The one 
given above is the correct one. 

There are few foreigners in Caracas. Among them 
are the Ministers of countries holding claims against 
Venezuela—Captain Robert Kemp Wright, the resident 
representative of the perpetual Asphalt Question; A. 
H. Carner, the Receiver of the Asphalt Question; the 
Boultons, who, in revolution and out of revolution, run 
the Red D Line; an American dentist, a cinemato- 
graph man with pictures of the Russo- Japanese War 
made in London; Mr. Dodge, the acting American Con- 
sul, and a New ‘York “Herald” correspondent, who by 
cable had been snatched from Wall Street to prove 
Castro a wronged, maligned, and much-abused patriot. 
The foreign colony of Caracas is very small. Its 
members depend one upon the other, and not even 
an ultimatum can disturb their social relations. And 
so, as usual, Madame Ybarri, the wife of the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, took tea with Mrs. Bowen, 
the wife of our Minister. The father of Madame 
Ybarri was himself an American Minister to Venezuela, 
and both of these ladies are of that type of American 
women that we world be glad to see represent us abroad, 
were it not that in so doing they leave their own coun- 
try so much the poorer. All the others of the foreign 
colony took tea with Mrs. Bowen, except, possibly, the 
cinematograph man, and certainly not Mr. Carner and 
the Chilean Minister. The Chilean Minister probably 
was at home plotting. He loves to plot. When not 
plotting, especially against the United States, he is 
bored. When he was in Colombia he plotted against the 
United States, urging the Colombians under no circum- 
stances to accept the terms offered by our Government. 
The result of that plot was that the Colombians lost 
many millions of gold doilars, the province of Panama, 
and the Canal. That was a good plot. But all the 
other Hie ministers came. They knew that Mr. 
Bowen had handed a bombshell to General Ybarri, and 
they knew that General Ybarri was preparing to hurl 
it back, and they knew Madame Ybarri knew they knew. 
But when they reached for a second cup of tea, their 
hands did not tremble. For that are they diplomats. 
Later in the day several ladies of the diplomatic circle, 
forewarned by the strenuous times when the allies 
blockaded La Guayra, packed small trunks with articles 
of apparel that are not found on warships. Except 
for this the calm of the tropics brooded over Caracas. 
The next morning when I called on General Ybarri he 
told me that arbitration would be rejected. 

Four days later arbitration was rejected, and on that 
day we were informed that our warships, cleared for 
action, were speeding south from Guantanamo Bay. 
When, doubting this, I returned to New York, I found 
nothing had happened. Nothing has happened. But 
because of that ultimatum, and because it was rejected, 
something must happen. While one waits for the 
President to finish his well-earned rest, as he reads 
rest, and for Mr. Hay to regain the health that all 
wish for him, it may be a good moment to tell as many 
people in this country as possible the story of the 
troubles which led up to the ultimatum. Not as this 
story is teld from Washington, but as it is told in 
Caracas. If enough people feel as strongly about this 
story as do those to whom it has been long familiar, it 
may be that nothing will happen, and that the United 
States will say, “Don't shoot, Castro, I will come down.” 

“Coming down” is never a graceful performance. 
Rut, then, one need not climb trees. 


astro Has Little to Do with This Trouble 


For severa! months the newspapers, some with intent 
and others through a misconception of the facts, have 
educated our people to believe that Castro has insulted, 
flaunted, and robbed the United States. We have seen 
him represented as a swaggering monkey while Uncle 
Sam shakes his finger at him, and says: “If you are 
naughty, I will spank you.” Tt would be better if the 
reader forgot all about Castro. Castro may be a fiend 
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THE ASPHALT 
SCANDAL 


How the Asphalt Trust is trying to draw the United 
States into a War with Venezuela, to save its Lake 


of Pitch, and how those who touched it were defiled 


RICHARD HARDING 


incarnate, but with this fight, except as an accomplice, 
he really has very little to do. Great as has been the 
effort to make it appear otherwise, this fight is not one 
between Castro and the United States. It is a fight be- 
tween two rival American corporations, and it is being 
waged by men who have been discharged from one com- 
pany or the other, or who have sold out one company or 
the other. The more clever ones have sold out both 
companies. For six years the struggle between these 
two companies has continued, and during that time 
men of national importance to the United States and to 
Venezuela have been dragged through the lake of pitch; 
until now, on one side or the other, are arrayed groups 
of dripping generals, diplomats, United States Senators, 
Venezuelan judges, and our First Secretary of State. 
Some of these men were bought with cash, some were 
bribed by jobs in front of roller-top desks, others by 
gifts of stock. Some sold out the company, nearly all 
are accused of having robbed it. What the National 
Asphalt Company itself did to the people of this coun- 
try who subscribed to its stock is common history. 
Why should we believe that in a country as distant 
from the United States, and as frankly corrupt as is 
Venezuela, the Asphalt people have behaved any more 
honestly than they did in the city of Philadelphia? 


The Filthy Cause of the Scandal 


The story is sad, sale, and squalid, and the actual 
cause of all this evil, which is a bed of asphalt near the 
Orinoco River in the south of Venezuela, is physically 
in keeping. Imagine a great black lake, shuddering 
and bubbling from the fires in the earth beneath it, 
blazing in the heat of an equatorial sun; a great quick- 
sand of pitch that drags at your feet, and scorches the 
face with the heat of an open stoke-hole. No bird, nor 
grass, nor growing plant, may be near it and live. Even 
the fronds of the palms, high in the air above its edges, 
shrivel and die. And as one can not touch pitch with- 
out defilement, it almost seems as théugh no one could 
dip into this lake of asphalt without coming forth with 
his honor smeared and his good name blackened. 

In 1885 the exclusive rights to all mineral and other 
natural products in the State of Bermudez were con- 
ceded for twenty-five years to an American named 
Hamilton who had married a relative of the then Presi- 
dent of Venezuela. Hamilton sold the concession to 
the men who formed the New York and Bermudez 
Asphalt Company, and who, until 1897, worked the vast 
deposits in peace and at a profit. In 1807 certain 
Venezuelans filed claims for part of the property, and in 
self-defence the company bought in fee simple all the 
mines surrounding the lake. In 1808 the Government, 
with Castro as provisional president, while recognizing 
the rights of the company as Proprietors of the lake, an- 
nulled the other rights given in the Hamilton concession. 
Brought to court, the case was decided against Castro, 
and the company then claimed legal rights to the lake both 
through the concession and by proprietorship purchase. 

By this time, owing chiefly to the bicycle, the advan- 
tages of ashpalt for street paving had become generally 
recognized, and in the United States the demand for it 
was so enormous that the pitch lake which had been 
purchased from Hamilton for $40,000 became worth 
nearly as many millions. 

In 1900 Ambrose H. Carner, the then manager of 
the Bermudez Company, A. L. Barber of the New 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt Company on the Island of 
Trinidad, and the Alcatraz Company of California, 
bought up in different cities sixty-four street paving 
companies that held contracts with the three parent 
companies, and formed the National Asphalt Company, 
or, as we know it, the Asphalt Trust. Of this the first 
president was Barber. He was followed by General 
Francis V. Greene, who commanded at the land battle 
of Manila, was for some time chairman of the New 
York Republican County Committee, and later Police 
Commissioner of New York. With him was another 
volunteer general, Avery D. Andrews, who is now 
vice-president of the company. 

Of the companies outside the trust, the two of greatest 
importance were the Warner and Quinlan Company 
of Syracuse, and the Mack Paving Company of New 
York, and the Pennsylvania Asphalt Paving Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, both controlled by John M. Mack. 
Mack and the Syracuse men determined to fight the 
trust, and Patrick R. Quinlan was sent to Venezuela 
to buy asphalt beds which were known to exist in 
Maracaibo. In his absence Mack and Warner quar- 
reled, and while Quinlan stood by Warner, Mack went 
over to the trust. H. Willard Bean, who already had 
been sent to Caracas by Mack to wage war both on the 
trust and the Warner-Quinlan people, was made 
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managing director of the trust. In this same year 
1900, after Castro had declared himself Dictator, his 
Minister of Progress conceded to a Venezuelan named 
Guerra Marcano a definite title to a slice of the Ber- 
mudez lake known as the Felicidad. In this Warner 
and Quinlan saw a greater opportunity to embarrass 
the trust than the exploiting of asphalt beds in Mara 
caibo. They accordingly purchased for $40,000 Mar- 
cano’s concession for the part of the lake he claimed. 
They then proceeded to fight the Bermudez people for 
its possession. To this day, that fight has been con- 
ducted, more or less openly, in the courts, by filibuster- 
ing, by bribes, and by armed men. On paper the con- 
tention seems simple. By the terms of the original 
Hamilton concession the Bermudez Company was en- 
titled to work asphalt twenty miles from a certain 
point. Surveyors of the company used up the twenty 
miles in making a crooked, irregular line. They claimed 
that an impenetrable jungle through which they could not 
pass made this deviation necessary. Engineers of Castro, 
who from the first took sides with the Warner-Quinlan 
Company, and who have always been opposed to the 
Bermudez Company, claimed the line should be straight. 
By the crooked survey, Felicidad is a part of the Ber- 
mudez lake; by the other survey it is not. Apparently 
it is a question which might be settled by a transit, 
and in the courts. But in Venezuela governments are 
so unstable, and courts so amenzble to corruption, that 
no question need ever be considered settled. In the last 
four years two decisions were given in favor of the 
Warner-Quinlan Company as against the Bermudez 
Company, but in the spring of last year a final decision 
of the highest court gave Felicidad to the trust. In 
any other country this would discourage the Warner- 
Quinlan Company, and they would quit. But they have 
riot. The reason I believe they have not is because a 
few weeks ago in Caracas their secret agents informed 
me that ihey had quit. 

As soon as the struggle between the two companies 
was Ba inne settled, Castro seized the entire plant 
of the Bermudez Company and placed it in the hands 
of a receiver, who is none other than Ambrose A. 
Carner, the one-time manager of the Bermudez Com- 
pany, and who now works the asphalt bed in the in- 
terests of the company’s enemy, the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment, or Castro. 

The officers of the company claim that Castro’s only 
reason for seizing their property is that he “needs the 
money.” They declare the sight of foreigners making 
millions out of one of the great natural assets of the 
country has appealed not to his patriotism, but to his 
cupidity. They also claim that Mr. Carner, the re- 
ceiver, turns all the money he is making through sales 
of their asphalt into Castro’s private pocket, and that 
no matter which way the courts decide, that money is 
lost to them. They, therefore, appeal to the United 
States to get them back their lake before any more 
asphalt is taken out of it. The motive they attribute 
to Castro probably helped to make him act as he has 
done, but he had also a legal right to follow the same 
course. At least, it is that question which the courts 
of Venezuela must now decide. Mr. Hay desires to 
take this question from the courts and decide it by 
arbitration. His ultimatum was a final demand for 
this arbitration. Castro has refused to arbitrate. There 
the matter rests to-day, and there probably it will rest 
until the President returns to Washington. 


Wheels Within Wheels 


That is a bare review of the history of the Bermudez 
Company in Venezuela. Robbed of its scandals, with 
the charges and countercharges of corruption, black- 
mail and open robbery eliminated, it is a plain story of 
lawsuits. The difficulties begin when one tries to tell 
the “inside story.” Among thieves there is supposed 
to be a certain quality of honor, and among employees 
one rather looks for loyalty to the firn: that pays them 
their wages. But among the men of the two rival 
asphalt companies one looks for it in vain. The situ- 
ation is similar to that in Mr. Belasco’s “Heart of 
Maryland,” in which every officer in the Union Army 
is a Rebel spy, and every o‘ficer in the Confederate Army 
is a Yankee spy. Even in the brief history I have 
given above, the reader must have been confused by the 
rapidity and frequency with which the managers and 
presidents of the two companies change sides. The 
employees of lesser importance followed the example 
of their superiors, and the history of the company 
reeks with stories of directors, managers, stenographers, 
and private secretaries who sold confidential letters, 
maps, important documentary evidence and their own 
knowledge of double dealings to whomever would pay 
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the most money. But, one may object, even if the 
men and the methods of the Bermudez Company are 
corrupt, Castro has no right to seize their plant and 
property. That is true. The lowest American beach- 
comber, if he be imprisoned in a Central American jail 
unlawfully, is as much entitled to the protection of this 
country as is any consul or any missionary. If we 
have to send warships to protect an American citizen 
from injustice, we might like it better if he were a 
good man instead of a bad man, but we would send 
them. The question is, before we send them shoud 
not we be certain that he is being treated unjustly, and 
that he does not deserve the most severe punishment. 
Castro gives two or three reasons why he should 
seize the plant of the Bermudez Company, and why he 
should not. permit any one outside of his own country 
to decide whether or not he has the right to do so. 
According to the terms of the original concession, the 
3ermudez Company agreed to build canals which wouid 
open up the trade of the Orinoco River. Although 
fifteen years have passed, the canals have not been 
built. It also agreed to carry free in its asphalt ships 
certain natural exports of the country. This it has not 
done. It also agreed that if any dispute arose between 
it and the Government it would abide by the decision 
of the courts of Venezuela, and it specifically and 
solemnly prom’sed it would not appeal to its diplo- 
matic representative. It has not only continually ap- 
pealed to its diplomatic representative, but it now is 
appealing for help to the Secretary of State of the 
United States, and in 1900 it asked the Navy Depart- 
ment for warships, and, what to Castro was of greater 
moment, the warships were placed at its service. In 
those days the Asphalt Trust had enormous influence 
at Washington. The Pennsylvania Senators, Quay 
and Penrose, were its friends, and such rich Repub- 
licans as Widener, Elkins, and Dolan of Philadelphia 
were large stockholders. Later they disposed of their 
stock. Of that, the smaller stockholders are well 
aware. But at that time there was nothing the Asphalt 
Trust wanted it could not have. The Asphalt Com- 
pany told the authorities in Washington that a revo- 
lution in Venezuela threatened to destroy the zinc 
shacks of the asphalt company, and that to ensure 
their protection warships must be sent to La Guayra. 
At the time it asked for warships the revolution had 
broken out at Carupano, a place as far distant from 
the property of the asphalt company as is Chicago from 
New York. And as there are but a few miles of rail- 
road in Venezuela, the revolutionists, had they har- 
bored any evil intent against the company, could not 
have carried out their designs until they had walked 
one thousand miles. So the danger was not really 
immediate. The warships, however, were sent to La 
Guayra. The real object of the trust in bringing them 
there was to intimidate the Venezuelan Government, 
and to influence the courts. In the face of the promise 
of the company not to appeal to its diplomatic agents 
and to abide by the decisions of the courts, this threat 
by armored cruisers appeared to the Venezuelans as 
a serious breach of the contract. Later, when the 
Warner-Quinlan people occupied the property around 
Felicidad, the Bermudez Company organized a small 
army, placed the late Major Malcolm A. Rafferty of 
the Seventy-first New York in command, and promised 
to wage actual warfare upon any of the employees of 
the rival company who trespassed upon their land. Im- 
agine such a. situation in this country, and consider the 
feelings of our own people toward any foreigners who 
made it possible. Imagine two English companies, who 
claimed the same oil wells in Texas, recruiting a force 
of fighting men, placing a professional soldier of for- 
tune at their head, and proceeding with Gatling guns and 
Winchester rifles to wage war. Would our Government 
for an instant tolerate an act of such lawlessness? 


President Castro Charges Treason 


But the chief charge Castro makes against the com- 
pany, and his chief reason for seizing its plant, is one 
more serious than that it has been lawless. It is a 
charge of treason. When the Bermudez Company 
sent arms to Venezuela with which to fight other 
Americans it was guilty of an act of insolent lawless- 
ness; when it sent into Venezuela arms and ammunition 
with which to fight the Government itself, it committed 
an offence for which, according to the Constitution, 
the punishment is imprisonment and the confiscation 
of its property. It is to be decided in the courts 
whether the company did assist in the revolution against 
Castro. Castro certainly believes it did, and for that 
reason, until the courts decide the matter, he has placed 
the company in the hands of a receiver. Before the 
Spanish-American War a German steamship line sold 
two of its best vessels to Spain. Suppose that after 
the war began this company, which had _ fattened 
and grown rich in the United States, had furnished 
cannon, rifles, and ammunition to Spain; had, at its 
own expense, fitted out a warship which later sank 
our warships, and that, owing to the assistance which 
it gave to the enemy, the war was continued for two 
years. If our Government had evidence that the for- 
eign company had so acted against it, would you think 
it was right or wrong in taking over the plant of, the 
company until the courts of the United States decided 
whether it had fought against us, had assisted in kill- 
ing many American citizens, in destroying property 
and in prolonging the war? And do you think if the 
German Government threatened us with “excessive 
measures” if we did not take this matter out of our 
courts, and arbitrate, we would do so? 

The evidencz in the possession of Castro against the 
Bermudez Company is largely hearsay, for the com- 
pany did not go about assisting Matos in his revolu- 
tion with a brass band, but when all the evidence is con- 
sidered, that the Bermudez Company did assist Matos 
seems evident. The witnesses against it are not onl 
its own former presidents, managers, and agents, in all 
over a dozen, beginning with Barber, the former presi- 
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dent of the National Asphalt Trust; but the evidence 
comes also from other sources, less open to suspicion. 
These men testify that General Greene met Matos in 
Paris, that from there Greene visited London and 
Glasgow, examining different -vessels for the purpose 
of purchasing them, that the Ben Righ was finally 
purchased by. money furnished by Greene and _ con- 
verted into a guaboat, which later reappeared off the 
coast of Venezuela, where it fought for the revolu- 
tionists, and transportdd their troops, forage, and 
ammunition. The witnesses to this are English and 
Scotch shipowners, ship-brokers, and the head of the 
firm of Raison & Co. of London, through whom the 
sale was made. Walter M. Dick of Pittsburg, foimerly 
employed by the company at Guanoco, informed Mr. 
Barber that the Bermudez Company furnished forage, 
supplies, and transportation to the revolutionary forces. 


Moneys Charged to “Government Relations” 


Oray E. Thurber, who in 1901 was treasurer of the 
Barber Asphalt Company, testifies to the use of 
$130,000, which were charged on the books of the com- 
pany under an account styled “Government Relations.” 
Charles Y. Baldwin, bookkeeper of the Bermudez 
Company, is the authority for the statement that a 
messenger from the attorneys of the company brought 
to the office of the asphalt company a slip of paper 
on which was written “Revolution—$s5,000.” The 
Bermudez Company’s check for $5,000 then was sent 
to the lawyers, and charged to “Government Rela- 
tions.” From many different people there are pages 
of such evidence. It is largely circumstantial, largely 
hearsay, and while it is quite easy to believe that men 
who have been discharged from the company, or who, 
after robbing it, discharged themselves, are capable of 
telling untruths against it, it is difficult to believe that, 
without some foundation of fact, all these untruths 
should agree so accurately. 

Within the last week there has been introduced into 
the trouble a scandal which many people would have us 
believe in no way bears upon the attitude we have 
taken, or should take, toward Venezuela. This scandal 
is the charge made against the First Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Francis B. Loomis, by our present Min- 
ister at Caracas, Herbert W. Bowen. If the charges 
made by Mr. Bowen are true, the matter very largely 
affects the question as to whether or not we are fair 
in our treatment of Venezuela. The accusation of 
Mr. Bowen against Mr. Loomis is that when the latter 
was our Minister in Caracas, he received bribes, and 
acted as a secret agent of the Bermudez Company. 
For the last two years, owing to the very fact that he 
had been our Minister in Caracas, Mr. Loomis has 
been consulted by the State Department as the au- 
thority in regard to our conduct toward Venezuela. 
If, then, it is true that he is a secret agent of the Ber- 
mudez Company, it is of interest to every American 
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to know how much his advice and influence had to do 
with bringing the President and Mr. Hay to declare 
a war, the chief beneficiary of which would be the 
Bermudez Company. 

To many people it seems incredible that a man hold- 
ing the position now occupied by Loomis would, for a 
bribe of $10,000, which is the specific sum he is said 
to have taken, deceive the President and Mr. Hay in 
regard to the conduct in Venezuela of the company 
in whose pay he is supposed to be. On the face of it 
it is ridiculous. But suppose that whatever help Mr. 
Loomis as a member of the State Department was 
able to give to the asphalt company was not given in 
return for the money he had received, but under the 
stress of blackmail. If we accept the first step, and 
believe that Loomis took a check from the Bermudez 
Company, what follows is terribly obvious. The value 
of the check to the Bermudez Company would not 
be che services Loomis would render in payment for it, 
but the fact that they had that check to use against 
him. With it to hold over his head they could make 
him do as they ordered. If Mr. Loomis took that 
check, he could not have bought it back from the 
company for many thousands of dollars. Whether or 
not he has been bribed, and then blackmailed, is a 
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question which either has been settied, or will be set- 
tled, by the State Department. Personally I never saw 
the check, but I know men who say they have seen it. 
They say it is-a draft for 53,000 bolivars, which 
would make in our money about $10,000. Last month 
when I was in Caracas the check was offered to Captain 
Robert Kemp Wright for $5,000. He decided it was 
worth that to the Bermudez Company, but on cabling 
them for permission to purchase it they answered that 
they no longer wanted it. 

To the reader it may be difficult to understand why 
Wright, the agent of the Bermudez Company, should 
wish to purchase evidence against an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State who is accused of being a fellow-agent 
of his company, and why, if the check is worth $5,000 
to anybody, the Bermudez Company should have al- 
lowed it to go out of their hands. The explanation of 
this is in the fact, which has already been pointed out, 
that the employees of the company support themselves 
chiefly by selling it out, leaving it, and taking with 
them confidential papers. 

The story of the check and of its payment to Loomis 
was told me several years ago. But at that time the 
“pernicious activity” of Mr. Loomis in behalf of the 
company was supposed to be due to the natural anxiety 
of an ambitious young diplomat to stand well with a 
company whose chief supporters were such friends of 
the Administration as Mark Hanna, Matt Quay, Boies 
Penrose, Francis V. Greene, and Widener, and Elkins. 
Those who then followed affairs in Venezuela thought 
that Loomis was only over-zealous, and regarded the 
story of the check as merely an invention of the 
Spanish-American mind, which does not regard bribery 
of officials or the acceptance of bribes by officials as a 
serious sin. But the reappearance of the check scan- 
dal at this particular moment is interesting. Unless it 
has changed hands since I was in Caracas, it is now 
in the possession of A. H. Carner, the man Castro 
has appointed receiver, and who is working in Castro’s 
interests. If such a check is in existence and in the 
hands of Carner, it would be the particular card that 
such a man as Carner would play at this particular 
moment. An ultimatum has been served upon his 
friend and employer, President Castro. Having 
served it, the Secretary of State, who hurled it, departs 
for Genoa. The President of the United States is 
absent on his vacation, and the affairs of the State 
Department that sent the ultimatum are in the hands 
of Mr. Francis B. Loomis, the man who received the 
check. What moment for its production could be more 
propitious? As a weapon for blackmail it had lost its 
power; as a means of embarrassing the enemies of 
Castro, it could never be more effective. 

Of the truth of all of Mr. Bowen’s charges, Mr. 
Loomis has made a sweeping denial. He agrees that 
such a check as the one Carner is now hawking about 
the streets and foreign legations of Caracas exists, but 
he explains that it was given him by the Bermudez 
Company in return for one of his own for a like 
amount. The reason for this exchange was that the 
Bermudez Company allowed him the proper New York 
rate of exchange, which he could not obtain elsewhere 
in Caracas. 

Mr. Bowen’s charges were filed at Washington be- 
fore either Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Hay left that city, 
and it does not seem likely that had they believed 
Mr. Loomis guilty they would have gone away leav- 
ing him in supreme authority at the State Department. 

It is said that before leaving Washington the only 
witness the President called in reference to Mr. Loomis, 
and who perfectly satisfied the President as to the in- 
nocence of Mr. Loomis, was General Avery D. Andrews, 
the vice-president of the asphalt company. This is the 
only really funny incident in this whole sordid scandal. It 
makes one fear that for the moment the President lost 
his sense of humor. It is more than li!ely that no investi- 
gation has been made nor will be until after Mr. Bowen 
has arrived in this country to substantiate his charges. 


Some Incidents of Mr. Bowen’s Record 


Mr. Bowen is said to have been misled into making 
there charges through a personal dislike of his su- 
perior officer. But Mr. Bowen is not a fool. He is 
brusque, aggressive, and ambitious, but before The 
Hague tribunal, and at Washington as the represen- 
tative ot Venezuela, where he was opposed to the 
Ambassadors of the allies, he showed capabilities su- 
perior to those of diplomats much older and more ex- 
perienced than himself. He is the man who gave the 
name “shirt-sleeve diplomacy” to the methods of United 
States diplomats. When a Spanish mob attacked his 
consulate at Barcelona, Mr. Bowen refused the aid 
offered by the other Americans in ‘the city, and held 
off the mob with a gun until the cavalry cleared the 
streets, and rescued him. And when at the legation in 
Caracas, the agent of the Bermudez Asphalt Com- 
pany laid a blank check on his desk and invited him 
to fill it out, he carried it into the next room, where 
were seated W. W. Russell, our present Minister to 
Colombia, and the Naval Attaché, and told them the 
agent must never enter the legation, and why. That 
was one time that Mr. Bowen showed he was not 
a fool, even if he were honest. He knew that the only 
check an American Minister can afford to accept from 
the asphalt people isa blank check. But it lies, and every 
one is satisfied that it should lie, with Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hay to decide whether Mr. Bowen was mis- 
informed, or whether Mr. Loomis is guilty. The con- 
cern of every one is not with this quarrel between 
two men, but with the bigger quarrel between the two 
countries. We must not let the lesser fight confuse us 
as to the greater. We have sent in an ultimatum. It 
has been refused. The next step must be taken by the 
United States. And the time seems excellent, before 
going to war, for us to sit down and count the cost. 
Let us ask ourselves the question: Do we or do we not 
desire to go to war, in order that the asphalt trust 
may thrive and flourish? For that is all there is to it. 
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The Evolution of a Poet 


T IS not very often nowadays that a novel has the 

air of having been lived with a long time by the au- 

thor, and coddled and toiled over, and loved and 

feared, and sent out into the world with tearful eyes 
and fond regret, as a mother sends the child that she 
has reared. Barrie’s ‘‘Sentimental Tommy’ was a 
book of that kind, and since then it is hard to recall 
another. A few months ago a novel of that defectable 
family made its appearance quietly, but it has been 
slowly winning hosts of friends—tor that sort of a book 
is not made by advertising, but by friends who love it, 
and talk about it. 

“The Divine Fire,’’ by May Sinclair, ought to be 
called a great novel, if that were not the commonplace 
phrase used to push mere popularity. The author has 
so evidently put all of her heart and soul into it that 
the reader is utterly unconscious of any literary art or 
cleverness or studied design. She has abandoned her- 
self to the delight and pain and sweet toil of creation. 
You become with her absorbed in the tragic-comedy of 
life itself. 


The Divine Fire of a Poet’s Soul 


HE marvei of it is that she has shown the growth 

of the soul of a real poet, one of those fortunate 
mortals who harbor ‘‘the divine fire’’—and she houses 
the spark in the body of a vulgar cockney clerk, 
given to the vanities and dissipations of ordinary 
London youth. The suggestion of it probably came 
from the life of Keats—at any rate it is protoundly 
true. In spite of all scientific theories, there zs a 
divine fire, a something utterly beyond reason or 
education or even environment, that flames in the 
heart, and once in a generation makes a poet in 
spite of himself. The evolution of the poet Rickman, 
through circumtances that would have quenched any 
flame except genius, is shown with consummate mastery. 
Love works the miracle, but in strange guises. His 
surroundings are sordid, and his spirit falters. 

He found the allurement of the senses in Poppy 
Grace, the music-hall singer; the senses and the 
homing instinct of the heart in the adorable Flossie 
Walker, and senses, heart, and intellect, and the refuge 
for his poet's soul in the one love of his life, Lucia. 

Never did a poet have such a sweet divinity. All 
that he lacked of refinement and instinctive cleanness 
of mind was Lucia’s by birthright. Moreover, she had 
the comprehending eye to see that Rickman had what 
neither rank nor education nor wealth could ever give 
him—the divine fire that burns where it listeth—and 
she saw it from the first, before love illumined her 
vision. 

The poet knew his destiny from the first sight of 
her. The divinity took possession of him and guided 
his genius, though he floundered in sordidness and de- 
feat and almost disaster. But at the last his soul liber- 
ated itself through triumphant love. 

All of this is achieved without a hint of the psycho- 
logical novel. The people of the story have reality 
and humaneness. The life of the boarding-house is 
depicted with a touch of Dickens in its comprehension 
of the virtues of poverty and the humors of adversity. 
Of a far different sort is the portraiture of Jewdwine, 
the Oxford don and distinguished London critic. He 
is drawn with Meredithian subtlety and satire. It isa 
remorseless portrait of the ruin of a fine nature by in- 
tellectuality combined with selfishness. Even the minor 
characters in the Junior Journalists’ Club have the re- 
ality of portraits from life. 

Jewdwine’s own indictment of himself is remorse- 
less: ‘‘He had been born free; free from all sucial 
disabilities, free from pecuniary embarrassment, free 
from the passions that beset ordinary men. And 
he had sold himself into slavery. He had always 
been a slave to other people’s opinions. Rickman 
had been born into slavery, and he had freed him- 
self. Rickman’s errors had been the errors of one 
who risks everything, who never deliberates or counts 
the cost. He had won because he had risked every- 
thing, when he, Jewdwine, had lost because he would 
risk nothing.”’ 

That is the essence of the whole beautiful story 
—for it is a story and not a treatise or a discussion. 
It is a profound and moving picture of the tragic 
predicaments of life. 


The Literature of Occupation 


THERE has been developed in this country within a 
I few years a whole class of fiction that has to co with 
the trades and occupations of men. A great deal of it 
has been written by men who have themselves lived 
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the life and practised the occupation. Some of it ig the 
result of keen observation on the part of trained liter- 
ary observers. It is difficult to tell which kind is the 
more valuable. The one written by the man who has 
actually done the things he describes has the verity 
of a photograph; the other, written by the literary ob- 
server, often has the artistic charm and the vivid, dra- 
matic effect of a well-drawn picture. The former is 
more valuable as a document; the latter as a piece of 
literature. When the experience and the real literary 
faculty happen to fall to the same person the very best 
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result is reached; Mark Twain's ‘‘Life on the Missis- 
sippi’’ is the result of the fortunate union in one man 
of the literary artist and the practical pilot. No book 
of the kind, picturing that romantic life, has ever 
equaled it or ever can. The genius and the job came 
together fortuitously, like the collision of two stars in 
space. 

The surprising books, published a few years ago by 
Herbert Hamblen, a sailor and a stationary engineer, 
are examples of the practical man revealing the toil and 
the romance of his life, but with incomplete powers of 
expression. So was that remarkable narrative, “The 
Cruise of the Cachelot’’—though it revealed more lit- 
erary art. Kipling, on the other hand, is the best 
example of the literary artist who absorbs and expresses 
the essential things from many trades and occupations. 


A Novel of the Great Cattle Trail 


HE books of Andy Adams, the cowboy, are excellent 

specimens of the literature of occupation. ‘The 
Outlet,’’ recently published, is an invaluable picture of 
a phase of life that has vanished—the great cattle 
drive from Texas to the North. ‘The railroads have 
changed all that, but in the early eighties thousands 
of herds took the trail, and for months were driven 
acress many States and ¢elivered in good condition in 
the Northern markets. The life of the men engaged 
in this huge business was vigorous, often desperate, and 
sometimes unconsciously romantic. The freedom of 
the life gave vent to the development of originality in 
character; the drive was a constant contest between 
man and nature, and man and the animals. This made 
the men daring, resourceful, and often reckless. More- 
over, it often resulted in intense rivalry between men 
and groups of men. This made them cunning, alert, 
and even revengeful. Here were the sons of pioneers 
at work that carried on all the traditions of the brave 
old pathfinders. Andy Adams has lived this life and 
has put it on record with every appearance.of truth, 
and no little skill in biting and picturesque language. 
But he lacks the restraint, the sense of proportion, of 
a skilful literary man. The book is a photograph and 
not a painting. : 

One thing he has done superlatively well: he has 
caught the essential traits in diverse characters. There 
they are, moving lazily through the pages, appearing 
and disappearing at random—real men, contractors, 
cowboys, foremen, cooks, financial agents, good and 
bad, straight and yellow. They are transcripts from 
the life. And their language is filled with striking, 
picturesque epigrams and metaphors, hot from the 
trail, chat no mere author could ever hope to invent. 

‘The whole narrative is as formless as a diary and as 
repetitious; often it is tedious and prolix, but, in spite 
of it all, it is a veritable page from a vanished and 
romantic past. 








The Romance of a Fireman’s Life 


“THE SMOKE-EATERS,”’ by Harvey J. O'Higgins, 

is an illustration of the other kind of literature of 
occupation. It is the work of a trained journalist who 
has absorbed the romance, the routine, the adventure 
in the life of a fire-engine crew in New York. The 
author has crystallized his observations in the form 
of stories, constructed dramatically, with some par- 
ticular incident or character as the centre of interest 
in each. Sometimes, perhaps, what the author has 
thought romantic and exceptional would seem to the 
firemen themselves mere ordinary routine. And that 
is indeed often the essence of life itself—like the historic 
salute and report of the petty officer on the M/azne when 
the ship was sinking. 

The stories are uneven in quality, but taken together 
they produce an effective picture of an exceptional lot 
of picked .ien, who live like soldiers, take great risks 
bravely, do their duty quietly, and withal live hu- 
manely the life of average New York men who have 
sweethearts and wives and children whom they love. 


Love and a Charcoal Furnace 


R. EDWARD UFFINGTON VALENTINE, the 

poet of ‘‘The Ship of Silence,’’ has turned to fic- 
tion and has in ‘‘Hecla Sandwith”’ written an unusual 
first novel. He has reproduced a vanished phase in 
the life of Central Pennsylvania, in the neighborhood 
of Bellefonte. All over the State to-day, in remote 
regions, you come upon the ruins of the old stacks of 
open-hearth charcoal furnaces. Before the war they 
were all ablaze—each the centre of a little community 
of strong men—ironmasters, charcoal burners, min- 
ers, puddlers, foundrymen. These furnaces were gen- 
erally the property of a single family, often the de- 
scendants of the pioneer w.io had taken up the original 
land grant. The life of these little communities was, 
as Mr. Valentine aptly says, almost feudal—and fur- 
nishes an ideal subject for fiction. Modern scientific 
methods have changed all this; the Trust has taken 
the place of the old ironmaster, and the charcoal fur- 
nace has gone out forever. 

Hecla Sandwith is the daughter of one of these feudal 
iron-lords, and the story has for its central motive her 
efforts to preserve intact the historic old furnace prop- 
erty which has been in her family for several genera- 
tions. It is all interwoven with a love story of a rather 
repellent kind, but not uncharacteristic of the two 
stern races that were mingled in Hecla—the Quakers 
and the Scotch-Irish. 

The prevailing tone of the story is, however, Quaker 
gray. It is sombre and monotonously serious. It is a 
pity that the Scotch-Irish were not given more of a 
chance in the tale. All critics to the contrary, they 
could be counted upon to give Hecla and her friends a 
strain of humor, of rough kindliness, and a kind of 
hard-headed wit. ‘Those qualities would have helped 
the story immensely. Even a little more of the Penn- 
sylvania German strain would have lightened the shad- 
ows, The few touches of these people that Mr. Valen- 
tine has put in are bright spots in the gray landscape. 

The novel is written with great refinement of style, 
and elaborated with the leisure and care that belong to 
a man with a literary conscience. It is original in con- 
ception and is deftly realized, but it is not always in- 
teresting, or even amusing. 


E. S. Martin as a Writer of Fiction 


R. E. S. MARTIN is a writer of many accomplish- 

ments, skilled in various forms of literary expres- 
sion, and impressing upon whatever he writes the charm 
of his personality. As a poet, his volume entitled ‘‘The 
Little Brother of the Rich’’ has for many years been 
known and appreciated by the lovers of delicate fancy 
and ingenious verse. As an essayist, his ‘‘Windfalis of 
Observation”’ and ‘‘The Luxury of Children’”’ have re- 
vealed broad sympathies, playful humor, and satire 
that is keen and sometimes biting. As an editorial 
writer, his paragraphs for a score of years have been 
the delight of readers of ‘‘ Life.’’ 

His first volume of fiction has just been published 
under the title, ‘‘The Courtship of a Careful Man.” 
It is made up of six short stories, all of them having 
to do with courtship in the pleasant conditions that 
surround average young men and women in New York. 
Readers of the volume will regret that Mr. Martin did 
not many years ago turn his attention to fiction. Each 
one of the stories is complete and delightful in the 
delicate refinement of its sentiment and the exceeding 
aptness of the style, and over all is a play of jhumer and 
kindliness which makes the characters of ‘the stories 
real and lovable. 
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if mentioned, 
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are imitations 
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FUGITIVE 
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By CHARLES D. STEWART 


“The people in this book are real... . If we 


jabbed any one of them with a hat-pin blood would 
flow, not ink. There have been tramping books 
before, but never so clean a one. This is an odyssey 
of a white man. It's funny and it’s human. There 
hasn’t been better money's worth in a year of blue 
moons.” —Cleveland Leader. 
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HOBBY 


‘*Mac’’ 
discouraged. 
There was no 
doubt about 
that. In spite 
of his efforts 
to keep a stiff 
upper lip, it 
was plain to the 


‘*boys’’ at the little club where ‘*Mac’’ 
and his friends were wont to meet of 
evenings, that things were not coming 
his way. So after ‘‘Mac”’ had failed for 
several nights in succession to appear at 
the club, his friends decided it was time 
to see what was up. ‘A couple of them 
dropped around at his home one even- 
ing after supper. The result of their 
call was thus reported to the club an 
hour or two later: ‘‘Mac was glad to see 
us but he says he’s got to cut out the 
club for awhile. He’s going to school.”’ 
At this there were sundry exclamations 
of incredulity. ‘‘You’re joking us,’’ was 
the expression of one that voiced the 
conviction of all. 

‘*Well,’’ said the first speaker, as soon 
as he got a chance to go on, ‘‘he’s not 
exactly going to school; but it’s the 
same thing, the school is coming to 
him. At any rate he’s got a lot of 
books and things and when he ain’t 
reading the books, he’s doing queer 
sums on paper. What made him blue, 
he told us, was because he hadn't 
enough school-learning to get a better- 
paying job. He’s getting the learning 
now and he expects when he’s got that 
to get the job.”’ 

The boys knew *‘Mac”’ well enough to 
know that when he started out to doa 
thing he generally did it, so they did 
not try to dissuade him. As one of 
them phrased ii, ‘‘/¢’s only a hobby of 
Mac’s.”’ 

Neil MacIntosh had a good deal t 
make up in the study line. He had quit 
his books without regret after a ‘‘school- 
ing’ consisting of three terms of three 
months each, and gone to sea before 
the mast when still a boy. After a few 
years knocking around the world, he 
was so glad to get back to New York 
alive that che still speaks of his return 
as if it were a joy of yesterday. The 
rest of his remarkable story is best told 
in his own words as he gave it recently 
toa meeting in New York composed of 
clerks, mechanics, and workers of all 
kinds who wanted a way pointed out to 
better their lot in life. 

‘‘When I landed in New York,’’ said 
MacIntosh, ‘“‘I got a position at a dollar 
a day, and after six years, my salary 
was only ten dollars a week. It was 
about this time that I began to realize 
my lack of education. I decided. that I 
ought to learn a trade and so I went to 
work in a carriage factory in Columbus, 
Ohio. After about four years I came 
back to New York and was employed 
by the New York Steam Company as 
machinist’s heiper at eleven dollars a 
week. My next employment was with 
the Edison Company at twelve dollars 
a week. When I was advanced to the 
place of steam fitter with two dollars 
a week more I had gone as high as I 
could there. I saw that the reason I 
was thrown around from one job to 
another, with no certainty of a living 
wage, was my lack of education. I had 
a very slim knowledge of arithmetic, 
and although I studied from some 
books which I bought, I gave it up as 
hopeless. I had some books too, on 
steam engineering, but I couldn’t make 
much out of them. 

“One day I heard of the success 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton in helping men 
like myself to qualify for better posi- 
tions. As I was then 35 years of age, 
it seemed a little late in life to try to 
learn anything new, but I thought it 
would cost nothing to write and ask 
them what they could do for me. 

“They made the way so plain and 
easy that I decided to try it, and see if 
they couid do as well for me as they had 
done for others in similar circumstances. 

‘After studying one hour every night 
for a year I made application for a third 
class license asengineer. Such had been 
my progress that I had no trovble in 
getting it. Another year of study, and 
I was granted a second class license. 


was 











During the first year I was employed as 
third assistant engineer. The second 
year I was promoted to second assistant, 
while the third year I was appointed 
chief engineer, having gotten my first 
class license during that year. In three 
years I had had three promotions and 
my salary had increased nearly one 
hundred per cent. Knowing as I did, 
that by no other means could this rapid 
advancement have been secured, I felt 
pretty well satisfied with what the 
I. C. S. had done for me. 

“I stayed with the Edison Company 
until the opportunity came to secure the 
position of constructing engineer with 
the Block Light & Power Company. I 
supervised the: putting in of the light 
and power plants in the Grand Hotel 
and in one of the large department 
stores. This work led to the position 
of chief engineer at the Hotel Marlbor- 
ough ata salary of $1,800 a year. Six 
years in this position brings me up to 
the time I went into business for my- 
self. Last year my gross income was 
about $50,000, out of which I netted 
$10,000. 

“It was in the course of my service of 
the Marlborough that I got the idea, 
which the knowledge imparted to me 
by the I. C. S. enabled me to perfect, 
and which has brought me success. I 
designed an iron combination arch and 
feed water heater, and it was put under 
one of our boilers fora test. Since then, 
I have secured a patent on this water 
arch, and have put it in several of the 
municipal buildings in New York City. 

“In designing this arch, the Drafting 
Course of the I. C. S. was invaluable to 
me. I never could have accomplished it 
without the knowledge I got from the 
Correspondence Schools in Machine De- 
sign, Strength of Materials and Applied 
Mechanics. The best investment I ever 


made or ever expect to make was the 
pittance that I paid for my instruction 
from the I. C. S.” 








Neil W. MacIntosh is to-day a pros- 
perous Mechanical Engineer with offices 
at 54 John Street, New York, advanced 
from a steam fitter’s weekly wage of 
$14.00 to a business of his own, com- 
manding a net income of $10,000.00 a 
year. This is what the I. C. S. has 
done for Azm—it will cost you nothing 
to learn what it can do for you. 

We can qualify you, in your sparé 
time, for a more profitable occupation, 
or better pay in your present position. 
But we must first know your aim and 
ambition. To make it easy for you we 
give here a list of the best and most 
profitable positions. Designate by a 
mark the one you prefer, cut out the 
coupon and mail it to us. While it 
places you under no obligation what- 
ever, it gives you the opportunity to 
achieve the success that has come to 
thousands of others by the same means. 
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' 
| Box 997, SCRANTON, PA. ' 
| Please send me your booklet, “1001 Stories of Succe+s,""; 
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j before which I have marked 3 ' 
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! Bookkeeper Electrician ' 
! Stenographer Elec. Engineer ; 
i Advertisement Writer Elec. eg Supt. |, 
! Show Card Writer Mechan. Engineer H 
\ Window Trimmer Surveyor ’ 
' Mechan. Dr ht Stati Engineer 
Ornamental Dezti~ner Civil Engineer ' 
I Illustrator Building Contractor | | 
! Civil Service Arch’! Draughtsman | | 
! Chemist Architect 
| Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineor |! 
' French } with Edison Foreman Plum ’ 
} Spanish | Phonograph Mining Engineer - 
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| Name ’ 
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} Street and No. i 
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fabrics—wool with 
they’re very cheap; look out! 


worn ’em a few weeks. 
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knowledge of fabrics to you—a small thing to look 
Sack suits single-, and double. breasted $15 to $35. 
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A dash of which adds more relish 
to a greater number of dishes than 
does any other seasoning known 
to epicures, 
Soups, Oysters, Fish, all Roasts, 


Meats of allkinds 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


It gives piquancy to 
ravies, Salads, etc. For Cold 
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John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 
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Two Great Pictures 





For the Library, 
Den, College Room 


These two pictures are 
tvpical of the artists whe 
produced them, and good 
copies are in great demand. 
A limited number of each 
have been carefully and 
handsomely prepared, ready 
to frame or passe-partout. 
They will make a rich and 
appropriate decoration for 
any room. Address 


Tue Erernat QuESTION 
By Gibson 
A perfect copy of the original, 
done on fine tissue paper, mount- 
ed with deep heavy mat. Size 
1)x15 inches. Mailed flat to any 
address on receipt of $1.25. 


418-426 West Thirt 
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Bu Remington 
In full color pastel on heavy coated paper, neatly 
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a mammoth 30 horse- power auto- 
mobile, by repeatedly approach- 
ing and gently touching the head, 
is the latest achievement illustrat- 
ing the unusual sensitiveness of 
the motor connections and brake 
device of the wonderful Cadillac. 

This perfect control results from 
mechanism so simple, so durable, 
so manifestly common-sense, as 
to make the Cadillac almost trouble ( 
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proof. Because of this excellence 
of construction, a Cadillac may be 
maintained at but a fraction of the 
expenge required by other cars 
—a feature which, combined 
with never-failing serviceableness, 
makes it the most satisfactory au- 
tomobile in America. 

Model A ig Loy = al 30 h. p. 


Touring Car, $2,80 
— hg $95 de-Entrance Touring 


Model 8: © "Totring Car, detachable 
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Model Ee Tight, stylish, powerful 
Runabout, $750. 

All prices f. o. b. Detroit. 
Write for Catalog L, and address of 
nearest dealer, where you can see and 

try a Cadillac. 
~CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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is adapted to any figure, and goes 

on and comes off like a coat. 
Extensive variety of colored 

fabrics—colors fast. 

$1.50 and more 
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Branca Orrice: 625 F St.,Washington, D.C. 


TELEGRAPHY AT HOME 


Thorough ivstructions Students as- 
sisted to positions. Send for cataiog. 







LEAR 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Oberiin,O. 
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Speed and Comfort in Motor-Boating 


THE NEW SPORT WHICH COMBINES THE PLEAS- 
URES OF YACHTING WITH THE EXCITEMENT OF 
MOTOR-RACING—AND NO FEAR OF THE POLICEMAN 


Panhard-Levassor started from scratch in the 50-kiiometre handicap. 
She had won the day before the 125-mile race at an average speed of 
about twenty-three knots. She was yipping through the water at a rate 
of about thirty miles an hour, when all.at once one of the strips of thin sheath- 
ing in the forward part of the hull gave way. She sank almost as though she 
were driven under water from a torpedo tube. The three men who were driv- 
ing her were lucky enough to be thrown into the sea close to one of the stake- 
boats and were picked up. The sea was only slightly choppy that day and the 
boat struck nothing. The accident merely showed what might happen to an 
eyg-shell hull driven through the water at the rate of an express-train by an 
enormously powerful engine, more than four times as heavy as the hull itself. 
That is one kind of motor-boating. 
Mr. Remington’s double-page picture in this number, ‘‘The Old Story in 
a New Way,” suggests another kind—the kind which may be seen during these 
coming summer days, wherever the summery colonists gather—in the quiet bays 
along the shore and in hundreds of inland lakes. The boat which sank at 
Monaco was one of a class of very expensive toys which sacrifice everything for 
speed, and are useful only to exploit the skill and ingenuity of manufacturers 
or to provide a wildly exciting form of diversion for those who are not satisfied 
with the more normal forms of sport. The only man who could define precisely 
the type of boat represented in Mr. Remington’s picture is that artist himself, 
but whatever may be the kind of motor managed by that rather bothersome 
person in the stern, it is safe to say that the craft belongs to that other and 
more general class—including everything from electric launches to high-power 
automobile-engine yacht tend- 
ers—in which speed, though 
desirable, does not sacrifice 
safety, comfort, or beauty. 
‘*Motor-boat”’ is a vaguely un- 
derstood term which the average 
man tacks on to almost any low, 
rakish, decked-over craft with a 
torpedo-boat stern, which shows 
any signs of speed. Properly 
speaking, it means a boat the 
motive-power of which is the 
highly refined type of engine 
used in the modern automobile. 
A motor-boat is not necessarily 
capable of developing tremen- 
dous speed; it is merely one 
whose engine for a given weight 
and size develops a much greater 
horse-power than the older and 
clumsier types of engine. Fast 
rakish boats of the torpedo type 
we have had for years. Steam- 
driven launches of this sort, as 
early as 18go, could leap along, 
for short distances at least, ata 
rate of thirty knots. Light 
pleasure launches with skeleton 
engines and pipe boilers were in 
use in America a score of years 


[) esnae the recent motor-boat races at Monaco the 240-horsepower 


made possible the power tender 
for small yachts, came in about 
1885. The gasoline engine of the 
Otto and Daimler type, follow- 
ing later, was applied to yachts 
EGG-SHELL HULL OF A RACING MOTOR-BOAT and launches of every sort from 





This boat, which is being built for E. R. Thomas, will one hundred feet down to ten 
carry 150 horsepower S. and M. Simplex engines, guar- feet in length. We have had, 
nteed to develop a speed of 30 miles an hour. She is in short, small boats and fast 

feet 8 inches long, 5 feet 4 inches beam, and with a boats, but not until the automo- 
skin only 3-8 of an inch thick. She will cost $11,000 bile engine was applied to them 


could they be made both fast as 
liners and light as skiffs. 

Motor-boats for racing are in aclass by themselves. These expensive toys 
were introduced on the Seine three years ago, whence their fascination spread 
to England and this country. That they are ‘‘freaks’’ and dangerous is not 
the question; they are built for the special purpose of attaining speed on a 
\ery short water line, and if they collapse or burn up in their flight, that is 
the lookout of the enthusiasts who drive them. Their development hinders in 
no way the legitimate refining of useful and comfortable launches by the ap- 
plication of engines of the automobile type. Anything that will reduce the 
weight and bulk of the engine, while at the same time retaining or even in- 
creasing the possible speed, must add to the comfort and pleasure to be found 
in motor-boating. If you are a yachtsman, for instance, it is fun to anchor 
with the rest of the fleet and then to beat all your friends’ launches in to the 
landing station. And you can do this with an auto-engine launch that will de- 
velop a speed of not more than eighteen miles an hour. ‘The average yacht- 
tender does well when it makes ten miles an hour. 

Launches of this sort are being built this spring, capable of holding four- 
tee persons and running eighteen: miles an hour, and yet so small that they 
can be hoisted on the davits of an able-bodied pleasure yacht. Other types of 
pleasure launches-—the sort used on the St. Lawrence and the inland lakes—are 
tending in the same general direction of refinement. The fascination of motor- 
boating, whether it be racing or merely boating for pleasure, is something that 
must hit every one who loves the out-of-doors. It combines all the excitement 
and demands all the mechanical ingenuity of motoring on land with the novelty 
and charm of being on the water. There is never any du-t, there is plenty of 
room, and you can go as fast as you want to without thinking of a policeman. 

I 









ago. The naphtha engine, which, 


PUREWHITE [EAD 


Pure White Lead and pure 
linseed oil are the only nec- 
essary ingredients (aside from 
the color) of THE BEST 
PAINT. Properly mixed 
and properly applied, 
PURE White Lead and 
oil always gives satisfaction. 
Every well dressed man you meet Every paint dealer sells 
ready-made clothing) has a taitor who | | PURE, White Lead. No 
makes his clothes for him. 7 
el . dealer encourages its sale be- 
ing in evecy community where cca ||} cause of the small margin of 
a ne profit it affords him. This 
is characteristic of staple 
goods. 





We are good tailors and don’t make 
cheap clothes. It is. impossible for 
cheap tailors to make good clothes. 


We run large, well equipped tailor ; P 

shops, and make to order suits and || bag aso core Ny open 
y ~ - . 7 ’ e articie i SS. 

overcoats for $25 to $85, from cloth for | good past. Our booklet “What Paint 


which the average small tailor must 


charge 50 to 100 per cent more money. and Why * tells you how to make sure of 


purity. Our nearest office will send it, 


We have a representative in your town free, upon request. 


who will take your measure and show | | 
you five hundred saniples of cloth from ||| NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
which you can make your selection. | | Largest makers of White Lead in the world 
Write for his name and address. | : aes 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Ed. V. Price & Company —— 
Nationa! Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburg 














Merchant Tailors, Chicago John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
| 








S @wiedsvOuR OWN: 


BY“THE"BROO STEM 


If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece of material from full sized pattern you can build 
a canoe—row boat—sail boat or launch—in your leisure time—at home—and the building will be 
a source of profit and pleasure. Ali you need is the patterns costing from $2.50 up and materials 


from $5.00 up. The tools are common in every household. Patterus of over forty styles and sizes 
| —all Jengths from 12 to 55 ft. The Brooks System consists of exact size printed paper patterns of 
} every part of the boat—with detailed instructions and working illustrations showing each step 
of the work—an itemized bill of material required and how to secure it. Over six thousand ama- 
teurs successfully built boats by the Brooks System last year. Fifty per vent of thei have built 

their second boat. Many have established themselves in the boat manufacturing business. 
Catalogue and particulars free. For 25 cents 100 page catalogue containing valuable informa. 

at 


tion for the amateur yachtsman, showing several wor! ustrations of exch , and a full set 
for one boat. Full line in knock-down and comple ats. When so ordered—patterns are 
expressed, charges prepaid, C. O. D. to allow examination. 

: BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building. 105 Ship St., Bay City, Mich, 



















Hammer the Hammer “a 


of a loaded Iver Johnson 
without fear of discharge 
—you take no 
risk. 


Improved 
Flexo Button 
and 
Loop 

Fastener. - 







The only revolvers 
ff which cannot possibly 
fj ve discharged by ccident 
fj are the 


‘IVER OHNSON ~ 


Throw one loaded against a stone wall—on the 
floor—snap the hammer with your thumb—it 
cannot go off—dut don't try it with any other 
make. Our booklet, *‘Shots,’’ tells why, and 


MEN’: 

deals—in short snappy style—with the subject s 

of revolvers in the home. It will be sent free, | exo ar er 
together with illustrated catalogue telling the 












whole story of sizes, styles, calibres and prices. 

Write.now while you think of it. fit perfectly, hug the limb comfortably with- 
WARIENG— Every geneine Iver zenpene -_ | | out binding, never let go of the hose, rever 
the name /ver Johnson on the barrel an e | 

Ot yeas Som foe iigatio=ook forit, || tear them, last longest, look neatest — are 

{ver Johnson Revolvers are for sale at all best garters. 

Hardware or Sporting goods dealers. Sold by all dealers. Insist on Flexo, and if the 
Prices: Hammer $5.00; Hammerless, $6.00. dealer hasn't them, send us his name and asc. and 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works we will see that you are supplied. , Flexo Garters 
in fine heavy ribbed silk elastic—Price, soc. 

















Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Office: 99 Chambers Street. A. STEIN & CO., 313 Franklin St., CHICAGO 
The 
SA a E 


Relief for 


Headaches 


Contains no bromides or heart depressing drug's. 














Pony Rigs for Boys and Girls 


hy 





This nobby Governess cart, on: of the favorites in our famous 





| | Tony Pony Line, would give yonr Witle folks more pleasure No fear of heart failure after using tt. 
than anything else you could buy for them. It is #0 stro y. 22 os 
so roomy, so “confy’—high quality throwzh and throngh It'seffervescent, removes the cause of headaches. 
~ made for durability as well as appearance. [et us tell Acts pleasantly and above al! healthfully. 
you more about it and all the other up-to-date Tony Pony ve- Favored by Physicians and the Public 
hicles. Our Pony Farm is the best stocked in the West, and 
ih” miclia pronait. shipiioala Of. pony. Hige combpicte — pony, for more than 60 years. 


harness, cart and all the trimmings. We will send you our 
Leautifully illustrated catalogue Free. Address, 
Michigan Buggy Co., 13 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Ye 


25 




















SPRING & 
SUMMER 


SUITS $ 
TO MEASURE 


NOBBY RAINCOAT OR FANCY VEST 
FREE-WITH-EACH:‘ORDER 


WE ARE now showing 


our latest Spring and Summer 
fabrics just received from 
mills, and. will make your suit to 
measure at ten dollars — 
with an absolute guarantee 
that we are giving the best 
valuesin America. You 
can send your measure to 
us, have your suit made, 
and then if you are not com= 
pletely satisfied you are not 
\ to take it—nor to lose one 
cent by the transaction. 
We make clothes with 
dash and style to them 
we are exclusive tailors, 
with a reputation to uphold and 
will astonish you with the values 
we are offering. 














If you choose a serge, a worsted, 
a cheviot or a cassimere, you will 
find all the newest effects in our 
large sample book. If you want a 

usiness suit, a dress suit, or an 
outing suit, we have all the 
proper fabrics. Our assortment is 
not limited. 





As a means of advertising our tailoring establishment 
we will give you with your order 
your choice of a nobby Spring and Summer Rain Coat, 


a handsome Fancy Vest or a taffeta Silk Umbrella. 





So liberal an offer cannot be 
resisted, so write us today—you 
take no chances as all goods are 
sent to you to be examined, ' 


tried on and found satisfac- Yh 


money. 





h 
Our magnificent a 
Sample Book)" - 


White for it. Contains 
an immense line of fab- 
rics for made-to-meas- 
ure suits at $10.00 to 
$22.50, with full in- 
structions for taking 
your own measure eas- 
ily, together with tape 
measure, order blanks, 
etc. 


Magnus Brothers € Co. 


Exclusive Outfitters for Men 

















338-344 Wabash Ave., Dept. C Chicago, Ill. 
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“Garter 
) KNOWN AND 
WORN ALL OVER 
i} THE WORLD 
j= The NAME is 


™ 












f Stamped on Every Loop 


The Mig 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg— 
Never slips, tears 
nor unfastens 





OF YOUR DEALER 


or Sample Pair, Cotton 25c., Silk 50c., mailed on 
receipt of price 


Geo. Frost Co., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








es ALWAYS EASY == 


In the time you now waste 

yon can secure admittance to the barin 
your own state and be a success. We 
make the way so straight and easy it is ff 
little short of marvelous. 


To learn how costs nothing. 
Ien’t it worth your while to 
ask for free ? 
te , Majestic Bldg. 
oflaw, 407 . 
. Detroli, Mich,” 


AT HOME 
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‘How Money Grows 


is the title of a book which tells: 


How to invest small sums. 

How to tell a good investment. 

How you can convert $100 into $358.83. 

How to choose between real estate and 
stocks. 

How Savings Banks make their money. 


It tells a hundred and one other 
things you will be interested in 
knowing. 

The book is not an advertise- 
ment of any particular investment. 
It is a talk on investments in gen- 
eral and is based on my personal 
experiences and observations. 


My Book is Free 


I will send my book, free, to any 
address. 1 want to place a copy in 
the hands of every man and woman 
in America. I want it to be the most 
widely circulated book that has ever 
been published. 

I want you to send for a copy. 

You will find it a veritable guide 
book to safe and profitable investments 
of all kinds. 

If you are now investing small 
amounts it will help you to invest them 
wisely. 

Everybody should be able to save 
at least $10 a month from their in- 
come and this book will tell how and 
why they should do it. 

Sit right down and write me a 
postal saying, simply, “Send How 
Money Grows.’’ I will send you 
the book by return mail. 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


Investment Department 


162 North American Bldg 
Philadelphia 
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Your Choice for $1.00 
OUR ADVICE—ORDER BOTH 


Two Persian Lawn Waists cut upon the very newest pat 
terns, made up in the daintiest possible manner, presentiny 
a graceful, charming appearance. We advise ordering both 
for the reason that we consider them the greatest waist 
bargains we have ever offered. If you have before 
purchased a Waist from us you know what that 
means. Besides, we take all the risk. The waists will bx 
sent you with the full understanding and agreement that yo 
can return them to us at our expense if not satisfactory to yo 
in every particular, and your money will be at once returned 

CATALOG FREE. Our new 1905 catalog is now ready 
It contains everything in Women’s Wear. Write for it toda 

_—e No. 4093. - 
“The Beauty 












Waist.” A ver 
new and effectiy 
model. Made « 
fine quality whit 
Persian Lawn 
artistically = «a 
signed wit! 
square yok 
formed by thre 
rows of fine Va 
enciennes Jac: 
insertior 


No. 4093 


120 
























: and embe 
lished wit 
three Bayadere row 
of Valenciennes lac: 
insertions. Tucked 
back, newest sleeves 
cluster French tuck 
rom shoulder t 
cuffs. Attached 
¥ lace col- 
lar; dee; 
cuffs, wit! 
lace in 


2 waist. 
Button bk. 
Bates $1.00 


\ 
No, 4095. “The 
Charmer.” A 
most pleasing and | 
attractive model, 
made of fine white | 


Persian Lawn. No. 
Charmingly fin- 4095 
ished and designed 
with round yoke 


and attached col- 
lar of rows of fine Val- 
enciennes lace, Swiss em- | 
broidery and hemstitch- 
ing. Full French tucked blouse, with insertions of Valen- 
ciennes lace and embroidery from center of yoke to waist. 
Tucked back; néw sleeves, French tucks and insertions of Val- 
enciennes lace from shoulder to cuffs, which are tucked and 
have insertions of lace to match. A decidedly smart 1 00 
and effective style. Button back; sizes 32 to 42, at $ . 


THE BIG STORE ACITY IN ITSELF 


We wi 
have e 
2° SIEGEL E. QOPER(G:..::; 
Branch sixtu ave. if serersnsts. Bd 


Mouses NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. 
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THE THE 
LIQUEUR LIQUEUR 
OF OF 
POLITE POLITE 
SOCIETY SOCIETY 








. LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX 
—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT 
TARRAGONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES 
DISTILLED BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS 
(PERES CHARTREUX) AT THE MONASTERY 
OF LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND 
KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AS 
CHARTREUSE. THE ABOVE CUT REPRE- 
SENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL FMPLOYED 
IN THE PUTTING UPOF THE ARTICLE SINCE 
THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM FRANCE, 
AND IT IS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, 
HOWEVER, STILL RETAIN THE EXCLUSIVE 
RIGHT TO USE THE OLD BOTTLE AND LABEL 
AS WELL), DISTILLED BY THE SAME ORDER 
OF MONKS WHO HAVE SECURELY GUARDED 
THE SECRET OF ITS MANUFACTURE FOR 
HUNDREDS OF YEARS AND WHO ALONE 
POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS 
OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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“MANY WATERS” 


(Continued from page 19) 














” 


“Twelve good men and true have said he didn’t; your remark is out of order. 

“But tell me, honestly, do you suppose it is possible that—that?” 

“T don’t knew anything about it, Helen. I would bank on Tom Fleming as 
soon as on any man I know. But I don’t know any man (myself included) who 
is not human. So, if you ask about ‘possibilities-—but no! honestly, as you say, 
I’m sure Fleming is all right. And his wife is a noble woman. I’ve always 
admired Mrs. Fleming.” 

“She is the best woman in the world!” Amy’s friend said, warmly. But in 
her own heart she was thinking that if it came to possibilities, she knew one 
man to whom wrongdoing was impossible! And, happily, she squeezed his arm, 
and brushed her cold, rosy cheek against his shoulder. 


Chapter ID 


HEN Fleming closed the door upon the last lingering guest, he turned 
W anxiously to his wife. “Amy, I haven’t had a chance to speak to you! 
Bates, look at her—she’s worn out!” 

“Indeed she is; Mrs. Flem- 
I believe it’s all my fault, 


You are worn out. 

Bates, lounging in the library doorway, agreed. 
ing, you ought not to have attempted a dinner party. 
because I suggested it.” 

“It’s your fault, because you got me off,” Fleming said, jocosely. The dul- 
ness of the first part of the evening had quite disappeared; he was rather flushed 
and inclined to laugh buoyantly at everything; but his face was anxious when 
he looked at his wife. “Amy, you must go right straight to bed!” 

“I am going now,” she said, pulling and straightening the fingers of her long 
gloves. “Good-night, Mr. Bates. I—will copy that poem for you—sometime,’ 
she ended faintly. 

Her husband put his arm about her to help her upstairs, but she drew away. 
“No; stay down and smoke with Mr. Bates.” Then, as he insisted on coming 
up with her, she stopped on the first landing, and pushed his arm away, sharply. 
“Please—don’t! My head aches. Please—go away.” 

Thomas Fleming, dumfounded, could not find his wits for a reply before she 
had slipped away from him, and he heard the door of their bedroom close behind 
her. He stood blankly upon the stairs for a moment, and then went back to Bates. 

“T never knew Amy so upset,” he said, stupidly. And, indeed, there are few 
things more bewildering than sudden irrational irritation in a sweet and reason- 
able soul. 

“Tt’s been a hard week for her,” Bates explained, easily. But Fleming smoked 
morosely; he was plainly relieved when his guest said he thought he would go 
to bed. He suggested, in a perfunctory way, a last visit to the dining-room for 
a drink of whiskey, and when this was declined, arose with alacrity to conduct 
the sleepy lawyer to the spare-room door. 

“We'll take the eight-fifteen in the morning, Bates,” 
yawning, agreed. 

Fleming went softly into his own room, and was half disappointed, half re- 
lieved, to find his wife lying motionless, with closed eyes. “A good night’s sleep 
will set her up,” he thought, tenderly. For himself, he stopped in the process 
of pulling off his boots, and, shutting his lips hard together, stared at the floor. 
_.. After a while he drew a long breath ;—“Well, thank the eternal Powers,” he 
said; and pulled off his boots softly—Amy must have a good night’s sleep. Flem- 
ing himself had a good night’s sleep. That Amy’s eyes opened painfully to the 
dark, when all the house had sunk ‘nto silence, of course he did not know. She 
seemed to be sleeping soundly when he awoke the next morning; and again he 
crept about, not even daring to kiss her, lest she might be disturbed. Just before 
he and Bates made a dash for the eight-fifteen, he told Jane to ask Mrs. Fleming 
to call him up on the telephone when she came downstairs, so he might know 
how she was. 

As for Amy, when she heard the front door close behind the two hurrying 
men, she got up and sat wearily on the side of the bed. 

“Now, I’ve got time to think,” she said. There was a certain relief in the 
consciousness of silence and of time. She could think all day; she could think 
until half-past six; how many hours? Ten! Ten hours—in which to take up a 
new life. Ten hours in which to become acquainted with her husband. 

“T have never known him,” she said feebly to herself. Well, now she must 
think. . . . No doubt he had loved her; she was not questioning that. She was 
dully indifferent to the whole matter of love. The question was, what was she 
going to do? After restitution was made, what was she going to do? How 
were they to go on living? Mere restitution—(which must be made on Monday. 
No, Monday was a holiday; they would have to wait until Tuesday. Oh, how 
could she bear, the delay?). Weil, on Tuesday, then, the money would be given 
to Mr. Hammond. But mere restitution would not change the fact of what he 
was. She dropped back against her pillows, hiding her face. “I never knew him.” 

Oh, this would not do! She must think. 

Poor soul! She had no thoughts but that one. Over and over the words 
repeated themselves, until her very mind was sore. But she did her best; the 
habit of common-sense was a great help. She had some coffee, and dressed 
and went down to the library—recoiling, involuntarily, at the sight of that 
corner where the books were still in some slight disorder. She even called Jane 
and bade her bring her duster. When the dusting was done, she told the woman 
that she would not see any one, all day. “I have a headache,” she explained; 
“don’t let any one in.” And when Jane left her, she drew her little chair up 
to the hearth; “now, I'll think,” she said. But her eye caught the flash of sun- 
light on a crystal ball on the mantelpiece, and it seemed as if her mind broke 
into a glimmering kaleidoscope: those partridges had been a little overcooked 
last night . . . the gilt on the narrow, old-fashioned mirror over the mantel 
was tarnishing . . . the $3,000 had been “borrowed” from one Trust to pay 
another. . . . Borrowing from Peter to pay Paul. .. . How clear the crysthl 
was. ... Two thefts. ... Jane must dust those shelves better... . Then she 
started with dismay—she was not thinking! Well: restitution, first of all:—on 
Tuesday. They would sell a bond, and take some money out of the bank. But after 
restitution they must go on living. She must try to understand him, to helo him 
to be good, to be patient with him. “But T don’t know him,” came over and over 
the dreadful refrain, checked by, the instant determination: “Oh, T must think!” 

So the day passed. She told Jane to telephone her husband that she was up 
and feeling better; and he sent back some anxious message—she must rest, she 
must not overdo, He could not, unfortunately, come out on an early train, as 
he had hoped to do, being detained by some business matters. so he would have 
to dine in town. He would come out on the eight-thirty. She grasped at the 
delay with passionate relief; two hours more to think. Then it came over her 
that she was glad not to see him. What did that mean? She wondered, vaguely. 
if she had stopped loving him? Not that it made any difference whether she 
loved him or not. Love had no meaning to her. “Perhaps this is the way 


he said; and Bates, 


Have you ever 
tried the American 
Dentists’ pre- 
scription, 
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és <A F Paste 
Brush @ 

The Powder is a smooth, delicious anti- 
septic, that will positively destroy germ life. 

The Paste has the same properties and 
comes in collapsible tubes. 

The Liquid, a delightful mouth wash, is 
the most efficient antiseptic and germicide 
known. 

The Brush is a new shape, endorsed by 
dentists and sold under a guarantee. 

A helpful booklet on ‘‘The Teeth,’’ free. 
The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company, St. Louis 
Manufacturing Chemists for all Sanitol prepara- 
tions, products of an Association of DENTISTS 

conducted on the co-operative plan. 
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OES a considerate host serve 
guesswork drinks to his 
guestsP Of course not. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are pre- 
ferred because of their uniformly 
high quality, and readiness at all 
times. They’re made from choi- 
cest old liquors, blended in ex- 
quisite proportions and aged to 
perfection. Just strain through 
cracked ice. CLUB is the original 
brand—specify the name to get 
the genuine. 

Seven kinds— Manhattan, Martini, 
Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom 
Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 








Summer Cottages 


M & M PORTABLE ah ahesinmsbrtiees 





Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. 





Made by automatic machinery where the wood 
zrows, Better built and better looking than you 
can have constructed at home and at much less cost. 
Wind and water tight. Artistic in design. Con- 
structed on the Unit System. (Panels interchange- 
able.) Houses shipped complete in every detail. 
Can be erected and ready for occupancy from 6 to 
24 hours after arrival at destination, according to 
size of house. 

NO NAILS. WO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS. NO — 
Everything fits. Anyone can erect 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

Write today for catalogue Fell us what ve 
want and we will give you a delivered price at once. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
630 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. 























4% interest 


48,000 depositors in THE 
CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
are satisfied with the security 
afforded by its $25,000,000 
assets, with its conservative 
management, and its payment 
of 4 per cent interest. 

Send for booklet F which tells 


how to open an account with 
us, nou matter where you live. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


CLEVELAND OHIO 























This means 
YOUR opportunity 


The démand for artists and drafts 
men is increasing continually. In 
place of being an ‘“‘office machine,” 
executing another’s plans, you can 
have a splendid profession which dis- 
plays your eriqgaaitg and com- 
mands a large sulary. 

Ambitious young men and women 
can secure at a low cost, thorough 
education ina profitable and digni- 
fied profession by simply utilizing 
their spare time. 

We will teach you drawing, by 
mail at your home. We make a 
specialty of teaching this one snb- 
i +t the best it can be taught. We 

now this teaching business thor- 
oughly, because we devote our 
time and atte ntion exclusively to 
~ this work. The “Acme” courses 
are thorongh and practical. and 
yur method of teaching drawing 

is the best way. Let us demon- 
















“the Acme Way” 
strate this assertion to your entire satisfaction, 





Very complete and comprehensive correspondence courses are 
offered in mmercial Designing and Lettering; Cartooning 
Magazine, and Newspaper I)lustrating; Architectural ; 
Mechanical; Sheet Metal i'attern Drafting, ete, 

Do not delay, write today for full information concerning 
the course you prefer to study, 


Aeme School of Urawing,1716 Masonic Tem., Kalamazoo, Mich, 














[my GREAT 0 OFFER 


we Oraer | rousers 


Order 


For $5°° 


I will make to your meas- 
ure a pair of nobby spring 
trousers, equal in style, qu: ality, 
workmanship and fit to any pair 
of $8.00 trousers made by any 
merchant tailor. 
I ask no deposit—I do not want 
nny of your money until you 


| hive Teosived the trousers, tried 
them on and examined thorough- 

ly every detail. 
If they are satisfactory, pay 


the expressman $5.00. If they 
are not satisfactory, return them 

at my expense. 
No matter how difficult you 
are to fit, can fit you perfect- 
ly. Ihave hundreds of testimonials from 

satisfied wearers. 

I want you to have my booklet; it gives full 
particulars and shows samples of the new designs 
in high grade materials. It’s free for the asking. 


LEON WRIGHT, Tailor 
4 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 





Easy Payments—$37.50 to $50 


Buys a high-grade factory rebuilt type- 
writer. Easy running, speedy and durable. 
Best low priced machines ever offered. 
Fully guaranteed. Money back if sot 
satisfactory. Wull information for the 
asking—ask now. 
FAY SHOLES COMPANY 

134 Rees Street Chicago 


















N° unpacking when 

you arrive; no pack- 
ing up when you leave 
Your clothes hang up 
just as they do in your 
P wardrobe at home; your 
linen lies neatly in 
drawers; your hats go in 
the hat compartment. 
No matter how many 
or how few garments 
you have, adjustable 
slides keep them free 
from wrinkles. 


s@ [heABC 
Wardrobe Trunk 


is the one perfect trunk for both men and women. 
Every article in itis instantly accessible. No trays 
to lift—drawers for everything—lasts a lifetime. 
Price $35 00 and Upwards. 
Write Sor our wlustrated book, 
“Tips to Travelers,” sent on request. 


Abel 2 Bach Company, GX 


Largest Makers of Trunks 
and Bags inthe World 
Milwaukee, Wis.,U. 8. A. 
Insist on having this mark on any Trunk, 
Si: it Cage or Dag you buy. Itis your guar- 
‘ee of quality, style and durability. 














0000 Young Men 


Wanted for Railway Brakemen and Fire- 
men, We teach you by mail, and assist you 
to a job when you are qualified. Write 
to-day for catalogue and full particulars 
Wenthe Ry. Correspondence School, \rept. ,Freeport. tl! 
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7 aaa hs Safe 


Foster Ideal Crib 


Accident Proof 


Mother retires knowing baby’s safe in 
an Ideal Crib. High sliding sides, ade spaced 
indles, woven wire springs, patented rail fastener 

on our cribs only) —guaranteed not to Differ- 
ent styles and prices. Enamelled white or colors. 
Wate for booklet, ‘‘A Mother's Invention,” sent free 
with name of dealer who sells the cribs. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 
» Broad St. Utica,N. Y. 1401 16th St., St. Louis, Mo. 























, Guteny Socks Wear Like This 


Vitality Socks 


are 4-ply on all wearing surfaces— 
toe, heel, sole and back--giving four 
times the wear of ordinary socks, 
Made of specially combed long staple 
cotton. Comfortable because énit 
to fit. \n Black, Tan, Gray, 
Blue—all + ast Colors— 
even after repeated 

washings. 






























THE SOCK WITH LIFE 
3 pairs for 50c. 

The only sock of merit ever sold - less 
than 25c. Ask your dealer. If he c 
not supply you, accept no substitute, o 
but order direct from the factory ,¢° {\* 
—postpaid on receipt of price. 
VITALITY HOSIERY CO 

1648 Mascher Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

























The Coleone Carriage and Harness Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Buy from Our Factory 
SAVE A THIRD 


Our plan of selling direct to user cuts out two 
profits and saves a third on retail prices. Our 
assortment of carriages and harness is larger 
than any dealer can show you. We guarantee 
all our goods. Weare bona-fide manufacturers 

not a commission house. Send for our free 
illustrated catalogue. 














BOYS’ 


Names Wanted 
The Star Monthly wants names 


and addresses of bright boys be 
tween 12 and 20 years of age. We 
want to get them interested in our 
iliustrated magazine for boys, which 
has a circulation of over 150,000 each 
issue. Every issue contains Fasci 
nating Bov Stories, handsome illus 
trations, departments of Amateur 
Photography, Stamps, Coins, Curios, 
Puzzles, Jokes, Games, Physical Cul 
ture, etc.,and each month awards a 
jarge number of valuable prizes to sub 
scribers. If you are not a subscriber 
and will send us FIVE boys’ names anc 
addresses plainly written, 3 

















and five 2 
cent stamps, or 10 cent in silver, we will 
enter you as a subscriber fully paid 
for6 months in advance. Address 


Star Monthly, Oak Park, Ills. 














A small piece of ice in 
The Hawkeye 
Saeeqgeeuter Basket 












W ill keep your lunch cool and 
palatal mH throughout the warm. 
est summer erg It is neat 

Size, 18x10«8 









p, * 20x13x10 
nehes deep, $3.50. 30 Days 
Free Trial. Ask your 
dealer or write for booklet, 
BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
51 Main St., Burlington, Ia. 
























—_— 
To sweetly wedge your way into 


her affections keep her well 
provided with Q 












Chocolates 


and Confections 
Sold where they seli the best. 


OTELEEE F. WHITMAN & SON, 
16 Chestnut St., Phila. 










Salesmen Wanted 


Whether you are employed part or all of your time 
makes no difference if you can influence business to 


_ Men or Women Wanted Who 
Can Get Orders 


We are the largest manufacturers in the world of 
Manifolding Business Systems for copying orders, 
bills, receipts, etc., etc. We make duplicate books 
and blanks, autographic machines for copying; Sales 
Slips for Retail Stores; Carbon paper for pen, pencil 
and typewriter work; duplicate and Triplicate Rail- 
road Shipping receipts; Billing and Charging Systems; 
Duplicate Order books; Restaurant pads; Department 
store duplicate books; triplicate pads for Charge 
customers in retail stores. Manifolding work of 
every possible description printed, ruled, perforated 
and numbered. 


PHILIP HANO & COMPANY 
806 to 814 Greenwich Street, New York City 




















A Skin Like Satin 


You can have it—your baby, too— 
at little expense and with little 
trouble, even in warmest weather, 


SPIM SOAP 


is the most wonderful eat pee 
that you ever knew. SPIM is the 
rational remedy for skin po he ng 
It contains the approved ingredi- 
ents scientifically blended. 25c, SPIM Ointment 
used in connection assures a healthy, lovely skin. 
50c. Thoughtful mothers don’t use powder nowa- 
days. They don’t need to, SPIM is far superior to 
any powder, which only clogs the pores. For a Soap 
or Ointment wrapper we will send free Album of ‘400 
Babies’’—Spim babies. ‘Watch the Baby’? Book, 
free on request It tells of the $500 prize contest. 
Spim Co., 16 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. (C. B. Knox, Pres.) 















Constipation 


and Indigestion 
cured without drugs for 50 cents 


Illustrated manual on cure of constipation 
and indigestion. Full instruction regarding 
diet, hydropathy, self-massage and exercise 
without apparatus. 

Photographic illustrations plainly explain 
the text. Endorsed by the physical and 
medical directors of Y. M. C. A.’s and col- 
leges. 50 cents by mail. 

Cromie Breathing Tube, ee bust, lungs and 
increases chest 2 to 4 inches, 25 cts. Health Gym- 
nastics for lung and muscle, 25 cts. Write for de- 
scriptive list, Both manuals and tube ac for $1.00. 
W. J. CROMIE, Physical Director, Y. M. C. A. 

6849 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 














STRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not so, our 
method will positively 
make them appear 
straight, trim and stylish. 
No inconvenience, no ex- 
posure. ‘So simple you 
wonder someone didn’t 
think of it before.””—Bu/- 
letin of Pharmacy. “‘Re- 
stores to the full natural 
appearance of the strong 
and well trained leg.” — 
Health Culture. “Correct 
appearance of the leg re- 
stored; not the least dis- 
comfort,” — Medical Talk 
Endorsed and used by men 
of fashion everywhere. 
Write for photo illustrat 
ed book, testimonials and 
measurement blank, sent 
entirely free under plain letter seal. 


THE ALISON CO., Desk T6, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


GENT See ALL PROFIT SELL- 
AGED ing newest ready made signs; big 
=————- money; merchants buy 10 to 100 


latest, biggest catalogue free. 
- 405 HURON, TOLEDO, O. 
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proruxs F REE 


A superb Artist’s Proof, 
19x26 (printed in 20 colors) 
of Rondel's famous master- 
a painting, ‘‘Purity,’’ 


ree to every purchaser of 


FrencAis 


“PURITY 


Perfume 


the latest, most delightful 
and lasting fashionable 
fume. Send as your dra 
gist’s name, together with Me (stamps or silver), 
and we will send you a sample bottle of ‘Purity’ 
perfume, also full directions how to secure the 
picture. 

PRENCH, CAVE & CO., Mfg. Perfumers 

437 Arch 8t., Philadelphia 








Write for my illustrated Brochure 
Investors ori." S 
aes Nae School, and 
Ronds netting 4%, 5%, 

and 514%. Testimonials sent from meee: investors of promine: 


William &. Compton, 11 Wardell Building, Macon, Missoari 











“MANY WATERS’ 


(Continued from page 27) 











people who are dead feel about us,”’ she 


thought. Then she wondered if she hated 
him, this stranger, this—thief? No, she did 


not hate him either. But when respect, upon 
which love is built, is wrenched away, what 
happens? There is no love, of course. She 
thought, vaguely, that she had pitied» Mrs. 
Hammond. And yet she herself did not care, 
apparently. How strange not to care! 
ing her wedding-ring off, slipping it on, pull- 
ing it off again, she said to herself, numbly, 
that she did not understand why she did not 
care. However, she could not go into this 
question of love and hate. Neither mattered. 
She beat her pour mind back to its task of 
“thinking.” 

The long, sunny winter afternvon faded 
into the dusk; a gleam of sunset broke yel- 
low across the pleasant room, and catching 
with a glimmering flash on the crystal, melted 
into a bloom of gray, with the fire, like the 
spark of an opal, shifting and winking on 
the hearth. 

When Fleming came hurriedly up the gar- 
den path to his own door, he had to pull out 
his latchkey to let himself into the house. 
This slight happening made him frown; so 
she was not well enough to come down? H 
took off his coat and started immediately up- 
stairs, then caught sight of her in the library, 
standing motionless, her back to the door, 
one hand resting on the mantelpiece, the 
other drooping at her side, the fingers be- 
tween the pages of a book. He came in 
quickly, with a gayly derisive laugh. 

“You didn't hear me!"’ Then, as she did 
net turn, he sobered. “Amy, what is it? 
Why, Amy! Is there anything the matter? 
Is anything wrong?” His face was keenly 
disturbed, and he put his hand on her shoul- 
der to make her look at lim, but she lifted it 
away, gently, still keeping her eyes fastened 
on the fire. 

“Yes. There is something—wrong.” 

“Amy!” he said, now thoroughly alarmed, 
“what is the matter? Tell me!”’ 

“1 will tell you. Sit down. There: 
ibrary table. 1 will—show you.” 

He sat down, blankly, his lower-lip falling 
open with perplexity. She sighed once, and 
brushed her hand over her eyes; then came, 
quietly, away from the hearth, and going 

round the table, stood behind him and laid 
the book down beside him. She pressed it 
open, and in silence ran her finger down the 
page. 


at the 





Chapter BO 


HE fire sputtered a little; then everything 

was still. She had left him, and had gone 
back to the hearthrug, and stood as before, 
one hand on the mantelpiece, the other, list- 
less, at her side. The silence was horrible. 

Then, suddenly, Thomas Fleming ripped 
and tore the pages out of the book, and 
threw them on the logs: the quick leap of 
the flames shone on his white face and his 
furious eyes. A minute afterward he spoke. 
: Under that storm of outrageous words 
she bent and shrunk a little, silently. Once 
she looked at him with a sort of curiosity. 
So this was her husband? Then she looked 
at the fire. 

When, choking with anger, he paused, she 
said, briefly, that she had been hunting for 
her Commonplace Book, dgwn on that lower 
shelf, and had found—this. 

“What the devil were my diaries doing on 
your lower shelf? One of those damned 
women of yours poking—"’ 

‘When we moved they were put there. 
They had been in your old desk 1n the other 
house. They were locked up there. 1 sup- 
pose you forgot to lock them up here,’’ she 
ended, simply. 

That next hour left its permanent mark on 
those two faces; agony and shame were cu! 
into the wineing flesh, as by some mighty 
die. At first Fleming was all rage; then rage 
turned into sullenness, and sullenness to ex- 
planation and excuse. But as he calmed 
down, shame, an old, old shame, that he had 
loathed and lived with for a dozen years, a 
shame that, except when Amy was too ten- 
derly proud of him, he was sometimes able 
for days, or even weeks, to forget—this oid 
shame reared its deadly bead, an:i looked out 
of his abased and shifting eyes. Yet he had 
his glib excuses and explanations. Amy, in 
the midst of them, s:t down in her little low 
chair by the fire. She did not speak. She 
had her handkerchief in her hand, and kept 
pulling it out on her knee; smoothing it; 
then folding it; anda minute later, spreading 
it out again. At last, after a labored state- 
ment—how he had only borrowed it; how it 
had been at a time when he had been horribly 
pressed; how he had always meant to return 
it, of course; how, in fact, he had returned 
it by giving an enormous amount of work for 
which he had never had any credit, or any 
money, either! (though, as it happened, he 
had never been in a position to payit back 
in actual cash); after this miserable and 
futile explanation had been repeated and 
repeated, he stopped to get his breath; 
and then still pulling the hem of her hand- 
kerchief straight on her knee, his wife sard, 
in a lifeless voice: 

“Need we talk about it any more? On 
Tuesday we will send it back. (Monday isa 
holiday. You can't send it until Tuesday. -) 
Then we will never talk about it any more.’ 

“Send what back?” 

“The money. To Mr. Hammond.’ 

“Are you out of your noone he said 
roughly. 

She looked up, confusedly. 
send it until Tuesday,” she repeated, 
chanically. 
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Summer Session 
University of Michigan 
JUNE 26—AUGUST 4, 1905 
Arts, Sci Engi ing, Medici Law, Pharmacy 





Preparatory ‘Courses, Undergraduate Courses, Graduate 
Courses, Teachers’ Courses. Healtiiful leentir venses low. 


Ex 
For information, address JOHN R. EFFINGER, Secretary, 
710 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich 











This Fine Concord $39.60 


With Top $45.00 

7 This splendid vehicle, wi h ong-distance, dust 
axles and quick shaft coup- 

ings, extra high grade throughout, 

is guaranteed and sent on approval 

arty. Our new 

1905 shows 200 









ality at factory 
Ciagel Wagon No. 68 E Write for it to-day. 


Cash Supply and Mfg. Co., 442 Lawrence Sq., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


prices. 

















YOUR 


PAPER YOUR WALLS 


Now is the Time to Decorate Your Home 
DON’T BUY WALL 'APERS unul you sce our offer. Gilt 
embossed Silks and Ingrains at 5 to 12% cents per roll. We 
save you 50 percent. WE DEFY COMPETITION, Writé for 
our free beok of samples, including compleve instructions for 
hanging your own wail paper. 
CONSUMERS WALL PAPER & SUPPLY CO. 

No. 283 Greene St. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 































Q% Interest Paid on Deposits 
= Co::pounded Semi-Annually 


“Banking by Mail”’ on request. 


EQUITABLE BANKING AND LOAN CO. 


GEO. A. SMITH, Pres. MACON, GA. 














Corns Stop the hard and 
dangerous way of re- 
moving corns. Cutting makes them 
grow. A=CORN SALVE takes them 
out by the roots easily. No pain, no 
danger. 15c¢ at your drugyist’s or 
by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


WANTED in each county a reliable, Christian 
man as business manager for branch 
| Office. Can be managed with other business. Tig 
| money. No canvassing. No capital required. Partic- 
ulars on application. Give references. Emmons & Co., 
Nunrserymen, No. 2 Union Street, Newark. N.Y 

SPECIAL’ ieee: all kinds, 


NVENTORS eo Sree larzest equip- 
nent; lowest price end sample or model 

nase low estimate “a ie ones a avin FREE 
THE EAGLE TOOL CO., Dept. C. CINCINNATI, 0. 
team>y Mount Birds 


and animals, A delightful work for Men, 
Women and Boys. Quickly learned during 
spare time. Fascinating, profitable. Adorn 
home, den and office with beautiful specimens. 
Thousands of successful students. Standard 
methods, highest references. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Our new catalog Absolutely 
Free, W ite for one today. e N.W. Schoo] 
of Taxidermy, 5 A Street, Omahe. Neb. 


Will make a FIRST-CLASS 


of yon in 6 weeks for $3 or RETURN 
MONEY. 1 find POSITIONS, too 
FREE! WRITE. J. H. GOODWIN, 
Room 236, 1215 Broadway, New York 











We manufacture METAL 



















COFFEE HEART 
Very Plain in Some People 


A great many people go on suffering 
from annoying ailments for a long time 
before they can get their own consent to 
give up the indulgence from which their 
trouble arises. 

A gentleman in Brooklyn describes his 
experience, as follows: 

“IT became satisfied some months ago 
that I owed the palpitation of the heart, 
from which I suffered almost daily, to 
the use of coffee (I had been a coffee 
drinker for 30 years) but it found it very 
hard to give up the beverage. 

“I realized that I must give up the 
harmful indulgence in coffee but I felt 
the necessity for a hot table drink, and 
as tea is not to my liking, I was at a loss 
for awhile, what to do. 

“One day I ran : cross a very sensible 
and straightforward presentation of the 
claims of Postum Food Coffee, and was 
so impressed thereby that I concluded to 
give ita trial. My experience with it was 
unsatisfactory till I learned how it ought 
to be preparcd—by thorough boiling for 
not less than 15 or 20 minutes. After I 
learned that lesson there was no trouble. 
Postum Food Coffee proved to be a most 
palatable and satisfactory hot beverage, 
and I have used it ever since. 

“The effect on my health has been most 
salutary. It has completely cured the 
heart palpitation froia which I used to 
suffer so much, particularly after break- 
fast, and I never have a return of it 
except when I dine or lunch away from 
home and am compelled to drink the old 
kind of coffee because Postum is not 
served. I find that Postum Food Coffee 
cheers and invigorates while it produces 
no harmful stimulation.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 

Ten days’ trial proves an eye opener to 
many. 

Read the little book 
Wellville”’ in every pkg. 


“The Road to 
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BUGGY TOPS 


Made to Order 
Sold on 30 DAYS’ FREE Trial 


Guaranteed Buggy repairs and 
supplies of all kinds. Wheels, 
axles, springs, etc. Send for free 
catalogues. 

Cleveland Top Co. Dept. A-25 
THE UNITED FACTORIES CO., Cleveland, Ohio 






















Adds nine "he at a time, carrying all totals 

It is and quick. Works 

by a GEAR ovat THAT MUST ALWAYS Bg Ac- 

tool steel or hard 

brass and interchangeable. Capacity 89.999,999.99. 

Price 825.00, Wilt do every mathematical prob- 

lem that can be done onany machine, Senton 
two weeks free SAPID Onn for catalogue. 


THE UTER CO. 
650 Andrus Bidg. eapolis, Minn, 














Leader” 1% H. P. Auto- 
Marine Gasoline Engine 


Simple, Compact, Powerful. Light 
enough for a row boat. Powerful 
enough for a 19-foot launch. Perfect 


The most accurately 
constructed and best finished small 
marine engine on the market. Weight 
70 Ibs. Price, complete, $75 net, 
no discount. Cataleg u “ty care: 
Mf'd by CLAUDE SIN 2 So. 
Front St., Grand aapie, sMich. 


Speed Control. 
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LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 

Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training 
of girls that make it an extraordinary school. 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind. 
Courses in Domestic Economy and Applied Housekeep- 
ing. Lessons in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting, Milli- 
nery. Home Sanitation, Conversation and Walking— 
all without extra cost. Special Advantages in Music 
and Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
MARINE 


REGAL ENGINE 


tor that new boat. Four Cycle Automo- 
bile Type with Jump Spark ignition. 
Single Cylinder rated 1144, 3 and 5 H. P.; 
and Double Cylinder 15 H. P. Avoid all 
trouble and get jie ater pleasure by in- 
sisting on a f 

furnished by any good boat builder, 
Send for catalogue 22. Address 


REGAL GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
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COLDWATER, MICH. 











The Art of Talking Weil in Society 
Taught by Mail 


A Co cb lete Course including charts, 

and individual instruction. 

ech shows vour mental ability. 
r information, 


iPe 31, Radway 8q., N. Y. 





How to 


Converse «=: 
A. P. GARDINER, Preah, 


Learn to be an Illustrator 


in the best school. Illustration 
can be taught thoroughly by cor- 
respondence. 

WE DOIT 
Prospectus, illustrated by pupils 
holding salaried positions, sent free. 

THE SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
Founded_by F. Holme, 1898. 
Office 821, 26 Van Buren 8t., Chicago 
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ATENT SECURED 


Or Fee Returned 








Frex opinion as to patentability. 

to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. 

secured by us advertised at our expense. 

EVANS, WILKENS « CO., 615 F St., Washington, D.C. 
132 Nassau Street, New York City 


Send for Guide Book and What 
Patents 














@ Profit in Watchmaking “foie” 


Fifty million time pieces in United States to ~ ee 






Accurate time necessity in the business world. We teach 
Watchmaking by Copyrighted Chart System. Positions 
for graduates. It’s time to write us, Dept. 16. 


The De Selms Watch School, Attica, Ind. 


There’s Money In It 


Get the WESTERN MONTHLY and learn advertising 
and mail-order OW EST cial offer and sa mple copy 
free for stamp. STERN MONTHLY, 807 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City 0. 








12 Corn Killing Plasters. 
CORNO removes corns. 
Builds new skin. A heavenly relief. 
SEND QUARTER NOW. No cure, 
money back. Sample 2 cent stamp. 
Best Supply Co., Sole Mfrs. 
Dept. 5 Joliet, Ills. 
Also Drug and Shoe Stores. 





CORNO REMOVES CORNS 


OPE -<<.-x-s. 
U New 8.S. CALEDONIA, 9,400 Tons 
» yist. $245 up. 





SpecraLLy CHARTERED. July Ist 
Exceptional advantages. Many other Tous. Write us. 
FRANK C. CLARK, 113 Broadway, New York 


TALOFA CAMPS wite itountsins, w. x. 


Day’ 3 oh W from Mt. Washington. 10 days’ coaching tour 
h White Mountains. Month's canoe trip, tramping trips, 
day eine, camp coach, golf links, Acvantages for tutoring. Pramsctar 
Ad tress W. J. BURKE, B. 8., or F. E. B , A.B., 
69 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. (chone 991 Cortlandt). 
$39.50 BUYS THIS 
WV esaveyou dealer’s profits. Ship ou ap- 
proval 30 days free trial. Money back if 
not satisfactory. Send for 200 page Style 
K—} Book containing 132 wonderful bargains 
NIO UGGY CO. 
Pontiac, Mich. 


K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 

















DRAW or MONEY ~ 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS EARN $25 to 
aweek. Send for free booklet, ‘‘C 
tells how we teach illustrating by mai!, 2,500 poh veo 

The National Press Association, 54 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 













He brought his’ fist down violently on the 


table. “I will never send it back! Never! 
You are insane! Why, it would be acknowl- 
edging—”’ 


“It would be confession,’ ’ she agreed. 
‘‘Well! that would be ruin. 
“Ruin?” 


“Why, if people knew—” he began. 


“It is ruin, anyhow,” she said, dully. 
“Don’t you see? The only thing left is 
restitution.’ 


“I can’t make what you call—restitution,’ 
without—ruin; absolute ruin! Do you realize 
what it would mean to me, in this town, to 
have it known that I—borrowed from the 
Trust, and—and had not yet returned it? On 
the stand, of course, I had to protect myself; 
and that would be—against me. And it 
would be known. Hammond would never let 
it be settled privately! He couldn’t prose- 
cute me on the old charge; but I suppose he 
might make a claim of—of perjury. Any- 
how, just the publicity would ruin me. And 
he would make it public. Trust Hammond! 
Besides, I’ve given it back ten times over in 
unpaid-for work to the Estate—"’ He stopped 


abruptly. Amy had fainted... . 
Sunday was a long day of struggle. The 
immediate horror of violence was over; he 


was ashamed; and he loved her; and he was 
frightened. But he was immovable. His 
hardness was worse than his violence. 

“I can not do it, Amy; I will not do it. 
The thing is done. It’s over. It’s settled. 
I’m sorry; I—regret it; nobody regrets it as 
much as I do. But I will not destroy myself, 
and destroy you—you, too!—by returning 


it.” Then, sullenly, ‘Anyway, I don’t owe 
it, morally. I’ve more than made it up to 
them.” 


Monday, the holiday (and holidays had al- 
ways been such joy to them; a whole day at 
home together!)—Monday, they struggled to 
the death. 

It was in the afternoon that she suddenly 
flagged. She had been kneeling beside him, 
entreating — and he had been hard and 
violent and childish by turns; but he would 
And toward dusk there came a dreadful 
pause. Partly, no doubt, it was because she 
was exhausted; but it was more than that. 
It was a sudden blasting consciousness that 
the man must save or lose his own soul. If 
she forced him to make restitution, the resti- 
tution would not be his, but hers. If she 
pushed him into honesty, he would still be 
dishonest. If he preferred the mire, he would 
be filthy if plucked out against his will and 
set on clean ground. A prisoner in heaven 


not. 


is in hell! No, he must save himself. She 
could not save him. 

She drew away and looked at him; then 
sh. covered her face with her hands. ey am 
done,” she said, faintly. 


The suddenness of her capitulation left him 
open-mouthed. But before he could speak 
she went away and left him. He heard her 
slip the bolt of their bedroom door; and then 
he heard her step overhead. After that all 
was still 

The afternoon was very long; once he 
went and walked drearily about the snowy 
lanes, avoiding passersby as well as he could. 
But for the most part he sat in the library 
and tried to read or smoke; but he forgot t» 
turn over the pages, and he had to keen 


reaching fora match toreligit his cigar. He 
said to himself that his life was over. Amy 


would leave him, of course; she had said as 
much. Well, he couldn't helpit. Better the 
misery of a broken home than public shame, 
and disgrace, and ruin. And he had made 
restitution (as she called it); he had made it 
many times over! 

It was late at night, as he was saying some- 
thing like this to himself for the hundredth 
time, that his wife came back into the room. 
She stood up in the old place, on the’ hearth- 
rug. Very gently she told him what she had 
to say. She did not look at him; her eyes 
were fixed on the Japanese crystal resting in 
its jade bowl on the mantelpiece; once she 
took it up, and turned it over and over in the 
palm of her hand, looking at it intently as 
she spoke, But probably she did not even 
see it. 

“T have thought it all out,’’ she began ina 
low voice; ‘‘and I see I was wrong—” He 
started. “I was wrong. You must save 
your own soul. I can’t do it for you. Oh, 
I would! but Ican’t. I shall not ever again 


insist. Yes, the Kingdom of God must be 
within you. I never understood that be- 
fore.”’ 

‘“‘Amy,”’ he began, but sue checked him. 


“‘Please!—I am not through yet. I shall 
pay the money back, somehow, sometime. 
(Oh, wait—wait; don’t interrupt me!) Of 
course, I shall not betray you. My paying 
it shall not tell the truth, because, unless the 
truth is from you, it can not help you. It 
must be your truth, not mine. But I shall 
save, and save, and save, and pay it back; 
to clear my own soul. For I—I have lived 
on that $3,000 tov,’’ she said with a sick 


look. She put the crystal back into its 
bowl. ‘It will take—a long time,’’ she said, 
faintly. 


She stopped, trembling from the effort of so 
many calm words. Thomas Fleming, lvok- 
ing doggedly at the floor, said: “I suppose 
you'll get a separation?” 

“Get a separation?” she glanced at him for 
an instant. “Why, we are separated,” she 
said. ‘‘We can’t be any more separated than 
we are. I suppose we have never been to- 
gether. But I won't leave you, if that is 
what you mean.” 

“You'll stav with me?’ he burst out; 
thought you despised me!" 

‘“Why, no,’’ she said, slowly: ‘I don’t think 
I despise you. I don’t think I do. But of 
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(0) 
Pianos ax» Organs 
Have been sold for the past 50 years to thou- 
sands of homes on the easy payment plan— 
, 
TWO YEARS’ CREDIT IF NEEDED 
tiful High Grade Cornish Piano or High Grade 
Cornish Organ on a plan of payment arranged to 
meet your convenience. Special terms. We can 
satisfy any 
son and 
save one 
half what 
agents and 
Factory prices and can buy on any terms in reason, 
We will ship any Piano or Organ on 30 days’ trial. 
Freight paid—no money in advance. Goods shipped 
at our risk 
delivery 
guaranteed. 
Payment 
commences 
not make or sell cheap, trashy goods, but only 
the old reliable Cornish Pianos and Organs—High 
Grade, First Class; Warranted for twenty-five years. 
Distance Is NO QEsnOTIOn 
ROMPTL RYW 
WE HAVE 250,000 SATISFIED PATRONS 
If you want to buv a first-class Piano or Organ at factory 
we invite you to write to us to 
day for our remarkable colle- REMEMBER!!! ,,\v° 
and 
FREE 1};,The, Beau. “ 
tiful Cornish tiful northern New Je: 
Album, a marvel of print- the 
ing, color and design. 2. A 
Miniature Pianos and 
Organs, 3, Our 
unique registered 
reference book— 
chasers’ names 
and addresses— 
some that you 
know. 4. Our 
every purchaser 
96 FREE 
music lessons 
-<the most sue- 
in the world. 
All these 
FREE if 
you write 


Simple as A BC to furnish your home with a beau- 
honest per- 
dealers charge. Everybody has the benefit of our 
and safe 
after one month's use in your own home. We do 
WE SHIP P EVE 
tion of aids to purchasers. 
vlete Factories in beau. 
set of colored and embossed 
5,000 recent pur- 
plan to give 
ceasful tuition 
AT ONCE 


and men- 
tion this 


periodical. 
WASHINGTON. 


CORNISH C NEW JERSEY 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 








‘You Must Have This Catalog 


- You Want to See the Most Practical, 
Economical and Durable 


(Lawn Furniture 


at a big saving in price (every 
piece guaranteed by us). 


This Folding Rocker 


without ) 
$3.25 (arms $2.50 
express prepaid East of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Tennes- 


see, is strong, comfortable, ard 
desirable for porches, cottages, 








etc. Hardwood throughout, riv- 
eted and bolted joints; seat 19% inches wide. Folds 
to 5x25x35 inches. 4 for $11.00, 6 for $15.00, Freight 


paid East of Denver. 


Invalid or Reclining Chair 


$5.00 *.:: 


“The most comfortable chair 
in the world,”’ it fits at every 
position. No hard spots, 
jar, no levers, easy to move. 
Folds into 6x 27x43 when not 
In use. 
Sold by ntiee dealers everywhere, 

Our handsome illustrated catalog No. 34 shows 42 
patterns of all kinds of lawn furniture (trade marked 
and guaranteed.) Send for it to-day, mailed FREE 


KALAMAZOO SLED CO. 


837 Third St. Kalamazoo, mich.) 


‘te BEST LIGHT 
Spectaclesana 
Eveglasses 


fre a superfluity where our lamps 
are usec 
Portable, 100-candle power and 
produces a safe, white, power- 
ful, steady light with 
No odor, dirt, grease or 
smoke. 
Every lamp w: no mae 
per wee 
AGE vi TS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE, 


The BEST LIGHT CO, 


Owners fae creme 





matte 








ew y 
$1.50 extra 


or write us direct. 














Costs 2c 


Pa 
7-85 FE. Sth Sc, Canten,0. 














Collier’s Weekly Binder | 


Postpaid $1.25 


NATUR® 


Ten Centuries of Physic 


Mankind endured the mistaken suffering of physic 
for over 1,000 years before Twentieth-Century science 
discovered the true inwardness of this vital matter 


and produced 
NATUR. he closet with the slant, 


the only sort of construction 
that is actually comfortable, 
cleanly, healthful 

Prominent physicians are 
pronounced in their praise of 
Naturo, Progressive archi 
tects are Unanimous in spect 
fying it. You owe it to your 
self to understand this sub 
ject. Booklet H, fully illus 
trated, free on request, 
The Naturo Co., Salem, N.A.,U.S. A. 





































Catalogue 


6 to 100 h, p. en- 
gines for work- 
ing or pleasure 
boata—only one 
» grade—the very 
highest, Order 
early to insure a 
prompt shipment. 


Wolverine 


bility and perfection Marine Engines 


of construction. Our new illustrated 32-page catalogue No. 15 
(sent for 2c stamp, or mailed free if you mention this period- 
ical) gives very valuable gas engine information 


have no equal in relia- 









U.S. Ae 














Wolverine Motor Works, (irand Rapids, Mich., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., znd Street 
Magazine ane d Natchez Sts., New Orleans, La, 
averhill St., Boston, Mass, 
122 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





Y NOT LEARN 
GN PAINTING 


Y show-card Writing or Lettering. Separate 

courses. Only field not over-worked. Thorough 

and comprehensive instruction by mail at your 

own home by « teacher with a national reputation, Easy 

terms. Write today for large illustrated catalogue of par- 

ticulars. THE DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. E, Detroit, Mich 

















“Oldest and largest school of its kind.” 
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You are mighty poor if you have nothing in your 
that is we rth protect n from fire 
An investment in a safe is pretty 
















surance Lasts a lifetime. 

Meilink’s Improved Vault 
is made in many sizes for valua 
ble papers, for jewelry, for the 
home, and for professional or 
business use. We will place in 
your home or office for $1.00 at 
our risk the only practical small 
safe inaide link’s fu ¥¢ 
Vault is 
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MEILINK MPG. COMPANY, Desk 1028, Toledo, Ohio 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, brums, Uniforms and Sup- 
plies. Lyon & Healy’s “Own Make” In- 
struments are used by the greatest artists, 
Fine Catalog. 400 illustrations, mailed 
Sree; it gives Band Music and Instruc- 
tions for Amateur Bands. Cornets from 
$7.50 upward. Easy payments accepted, 


LYON & HEALY, 33 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


World's Largest Music House 


























MAKE baer F TALLER— 


Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 


“Worn tnside the shoe.’ 

Increase Height, Arch 
the Instep, Make Bet- 
ter Fitting Shoes, Re 
am move Jar in Walking. 
Indorsed by phy: siclans. Simply placed in the heel, felt down. Don’t 
require larger shoes. 44 | { in. 35c; 1 im, 50c. per pair. 
At shoe and Send name, size ine, beight desired, and 
dep’t, stores. stamp for pair _on ten days’ trial. 













GILBERT MFG. CO., 25 Him St., Rochester, N. ¥. 








Every Gas Motor User 
should learn about the Apple Auto- 
matie Sparker. Easily attached. 
No more belt, battery or commutator 
} troubles. Increases power and speed. 
For any kind of ignition apparatus 
write The Dayton Electrical Mfg. 
Co., 121 Beaver Bidg., Dayton, © 
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UR FREE BOOKLET ON pit HOME FoR. 


MUSIC LEARNING vicrin, Surat, 
BANJO, CORNET, MANDOLIN AND VO om 5 
any instrament and te sing wi * 
your. home. free and will interest you 


U. 8. SCHOOL. or MuUsIC, Box 44C, 
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19 “Talon £q., N.Y. 






















A Contrast: 
The Old Way. 





Send for 
Booklet “D” 
“Mrs. Potter’s 

Decitston.”’ 














The “Garland” 


of cooking with gas allows you to stand erect, naturally and comfortably. 
or back-breaking when using the original and most improved construction which is 


The ‘Garland’? Gas Range 


Manufactured only by The Michigan Stove Company 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 


The **Garland”’ way. 


Way 


No stooping 


Detroit Chicago 








EVERY WOMAN LOVES A DIAMOND 
SAVE A DIAMOND—WIN A HEART 


The passionate feminine wish is for Diamonds. 
When a woman is truly beautiful she wears 
Diamonds. With Diamonds she becomes doubly 
attractive. Diamonds enhance the charms of 
all women. Sweetheart, wife, daughter and 
mother eagerly desire fiery, flashing aristocratic 
gems. And woman’s intuition is right. The 
scintillating jewels make her beautiful, aid her in 
achieving social triumphs, and, in necessity are her 
instantaneous asset—her savings bank. A wise 
woman knows she can get prompt cash for her 
Diamonds—wherever she may be—in any part of 
the world. Write for Catalogue. Write Today. 


WwW i f C t ] The Loftis Cataiogue is free. Write 

r te or a a a ogue atonce forafree copy of our luxuri- 

ous and beautiful catalogue containing 1,000 illustrations of Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewels—66 pages of valuable information explaining our 
popular system in every detail giving lowest quotations. We also 

send free to all applicants a unique and interesting Diamond Sou- 
venir Booklet. Write at once and we will send you both Catalogue 
and Booklet free, to your great pleasure and advantage. 


. of Diamonds on Credit, which won 
The Loftis System the Gold Medal at the St. Louis Ex- 
position, is easy and confidential, enabling far-away buyers to 
select the finest Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry. The article is 
sent on approval to your home, place of business or express 
office as preferred, so you can examine it, being free 
to bvy or not, as you please. We deliver anywhere in the 
United States, paying all charges, taking all risks, 


2. All honest people—employer 
Our Credit Offer or employ ee—can open a confi- 
Q dential account with us. One-fifth the price to be 
ii \ . , paid on delivery—you retain the article—pay balance 
in eiguy equal monthly amounts, sending cash direct tous. You will not miss the small monthly pay- 
ments from your income. Save a Diamond. Better than a Savings Bank. Diamonds are predicted to in 
crease in value 20 per cent during the present year. Write for Catalogue—1000 Illustrations. 
»' You select your Diamond. You pay cash for it. We give you a written guarantee 
Our Cash Terms that you can return the hiaabet ar time within one year, and we will pay 
you all you pa‘d for it less 10 per cent. You can thus wear a 850.00 Diamond Ring or Stud for one year 
—return it to us—get your &45—which Is less than 10 cents per week for one year. 
With each Diamond we give a written guarantee of quality and value signed by a member 
Guarantee of ourfirm. Write for Catalogue—66 pages. 
to us for Catalogue of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry and you will obtain every ad 
Write at Once vantage by doing business with the Diamond Headquarters. Write for Catalogue. 


loFTIS 
















































































































Dept. E 38 
92 to 98 State St. 
CHICAGO 


Copyright. 1905, Franklin Ageney, Chicago 


DIAMOND CUTTERS 
Mig. Jewelers 
and Opticians 
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fo introduce our popular, serviceable and sanitary 


BRUXELLE ART RUG 


already on the floors of thousands of 
satisfied customers, Cheapest floor 
covering in the world. Made in one 
piece, all sizes and colors. Warranted 
to wear well, Can be used on either side. 
Delivered free. Money refunded 
if not y. ec 
ture everything you need in 
Ruge and Curtains. Catalogue 
free showing goods in actual colors, 
send to place nearest you. 
f¢.Co. (1 iia Oxford St., Philada., Pa- 
Sanitary Mfg.Co. (Inc.) 238 omaha Bidg.,Chieago, Ill. 


Your Feet 


Small device, worn inside shoes—great re- 
lief for aching feet. Cure for rheumatism of 
the feet, weak ankles, cramp of the toes and 
bunions. Flat-foot prevented—and grace- 
fully-arched instep assured. 
Interesting Booklet—Write for it. 
RESTU MFG. CO., 52 State St., SHARON, PA. 




















[The TOQUET 


MARINE MOTOR 


Now is the time to think of motors. 

The “*Toquet” is a moderate priced marine 
motor, combining speed with safety, power with- 
out undue weight and bulk, and new features 





with reliability. 
Especially adaptable for auxiliary use and 

small launches. 

“—Pistinctive features; no “kick back’? when 

starting—boat always dry—no vibration. 

Send three 2c. stamps for our illustrated catalogue 

giving full information, 

THE TOQUET MOTOR COMPANY 

314 4th Ave. (Metropolitan Bldg.) 

NEW YORK CITY 
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Price 25c. 
and 35c = 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 


A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them with. 
out an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad’s water 
wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first day you 
are in the water. For those who can swim they furnish a source 
of amusement nothing can equal. Easily adjusted. Takes no 
more room than a pocket handkerchief. Sold by all leading Dry- 
goods, Sporting-goods houses and Druggists. Ordering from us 


direct, enclose price to Dept. B. 
\ AYVAD MANUPACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 








LEARN TO SWIM) 


BY ONE TRIA. 
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LAWN \ MOWERS 





On the parks of Greater New York 
are more than 600 Coldwell Horse and 
Hand Lawn Mowers that have been 
used constantly during the cutting 
season for the last seven years. 

This speaks for itself. 

COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., 

29 Col4well Street. Newburgh, N. Y 
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course—’’ She looked away, helplessly. ‘Of 
course, I have no respect fur you.”’ 

‘*Weil,’’ he said, “I’m sorry. But there's 
nothing I can do about it.” 

Amy turned, listlessly, as if to go upstairs 
again; but he caught at her dress. 

“You really mean you won't—leave me?” 

“No, I won’t leave you.” 

“Of course,”’ he said, roughly, ‘tyou don’t 
love me; but—’’ His voice faltered into a 
sort of question. 

She turned sharply from him, hiding her 
face in her arm, and moving blindly, with 
one hand stretched out to feel her way, 
toward the door. “Oh,"’ she said; ‘‘oh—I’m 
afraid—I—”’ 

And at that he broke. ... Poor, weak 
Love, poor Love that would have denied it- 
self for very shame; Love brought him to his 
knees; his arms around her waist, his head 
against her breast, his tears on ber hand. 

“Amy! J will do it. 1 will give it back. 
Oh, Amy, Amy—” 


Oo 2 
A LETTER FROM MR. SINCLAIR 
The following letter from Mr. Sinclair ob- 





jects to our using samples of his beef trust 
articles in contrast with two other points of 
view. We used from each writer the parts we 


| deemed necessary to show his conclusions. To the 
| outcome we were indifferent. Journalisti-rlly, 
| ¢¢ would have helped us to have Mr. Sinclair's 


wiews prevail. Mr. Sinclair's interest is natu- 


| rally in his own productions. Ours was in 


giving our readers an opportunity to choose 
between very opposite opinions. 


To THE EpITOR OF COLLIER’s: 

Some time ago I submitted to you two 
articles entitled ‘‘New Aspects of the Beef 
Trust’’—one, ‘‘The Beef Trust and the Public 
Health,’’ and the other, ‘‘The Beef Trust and 
Its Employees.’’ These articles you accepted. 
In the issue of your paper for April 22 I find 
three paragr: phs from one of my articles, to- 
gether with a paper by Major Seaman in 
which he practically sweeps away all my 
charges, and an editorial as follows: 

“Mr. Sinclair’s article, published alone, 
would have created much more of a sensa- 
tion than it will produce as mitigated by the 
report of Major Seaman. The expert of the 
‘Lancet’ is almost as extreme as Mr. Sin- 
clair, so that there was at least a fair excuse 
for taking advantage of the opportunity to 
explode a bomb. Having some doubt, how- 
ever, about the real facts, we induced Major 
Seaman to make the trip to Chicago. This 
incident will serve as an example of the policy 
mapped out for the conduct of this paper.” 

Now it seems to me that 1n your considera- 
tion of fairness to the “Beef Trust” you 
somewhat lose sight of your duty of fairness 
tome. You have printed a refutation of my 
article without printing the articles; you have 

«ked your readers to accept some one’s de- 
ial of my statements without giving them a 
chance to read my statements, to which they 
are certainly entitled. For myself, it seems 
that I am dismissed as ‘textreme”’ and a 
thrower of ‘‘bombs,”’ without the right to a 
hearing which the law allows to any one. 

I shail not attempt to reply to Major Sea- 
man in this ‘etter; my articles are inv reply. 
Suffice it to add, that he did exactly what I 
feared he would do, as I wrote you when 
I heard that he had gone. He went to Chi- 
cago and allowed the packers to show him 
what they wanted him to see. In doing this 
he exactly duplicated the performance of 





ren 


} Commissioner Garfield, who found that there 


was no “Beef Trust,” and repeated the state- 
ment of the president of Swift & Company, 
that the profits of the packers were less than 
two per cent. I have all respect for Major 
Seaman’s authority as a specialist in sanita- 
tion, but I say that his article shows that he 
knows absolutely nothing about slaughter- 
houses. In waving aside the charges of the 
*‘Lancet’s’’ commissioner as he does, he says 
in substance that the business of slaughter- 
ing is necessarily a filthy one. The Commis- 
sioner of the ‘‘Lancet,’’ whom I met in Chi- 
cago, had made a lifetime study of the busi- 
ness, and told me that nowhere in the civilized 
world had he seen such disgusting conditions 
as he saw there. In the ‘*Lancet”’ for some 
time in 1894 he describes the conditions in the 
model municipal abattoir of Anderlicht, Brus- 
sels, and 1 would recommend the article to 
any one who thinks with the Major that the 
packing business “‘in no way relates to the 
refinements of civilized life.’’ That Major 
Seaman is an amateur in the subject at issue 
is sufficiently shown by the cluldish naiveté 
of his statement, refuting the ‘‘Lancet,”’ that 
“the streets and pens are practicaliv all 
aved. The pavements are of brick and oc- 
casionally of wood.”’ It is obvious that when 
it comes to a question uf contaminated sub- 
soil, a pavement of brick or wood is worse 
than no pavement at all—which was the con- 
dition until recently, so recently that the 
work of making the change is yet incomplete. 
In slaughter-houses and pens where modern 
sanitary science is not thrown to the winds 
for profits, the pavements are of concrete. 
In conclusion, the Major says that the phys- 
ical condition of the workers is ‘tin no degree 
worse than those employed in any large busi- 
ness enterprise.’’ I can only say that they 
are so unspeakably horrible, that when I saw 
them I made up my mind that if necessary I 
would devote my life to the task of awaken- 
ing the public to a resolve to change them. 
Upton SINCLAIR. 

















Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla 
Used exclusively by all leading hotels and clubs.—ddu. 
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Locomobile Gasolene Cars 


are equal in all respects to the finest imported makes, and are a great 
deal better suited to American roads. All Locomobile models are 
built throughout of specially selected material, and are constructed, 
finished, and tested with the greatest possible care. The design is in 
strict accordance with the very best engineering practice, and there 
are absolutely no freakish or experimental features used on our cars. 


We manufacture four-cylinder cars exclusively, and have had long experience 
in building this now standard type. Every machine when delivered is equipped 
with two acetylene headlights with separate generator, two brass kerosene side lamps, 
rear signal lantern, horn with tubing, carriage jack, tarpaulin storm aprons, and an un- 
usually complete equipment of spare parts and tools, and is thus ready for long distance 
touring. A customer will not find it necessary to buy a lot of extras and accessories. 












COLUMBIA AUTOMOBILES, COVERING THE ENTIRE fiELD OF 
MOTOR CAR SERVICE, ARE DESCRIBED IN DETAIL IN THREE 
CATALOGUES DEVOTED RESPECTIVELY TO COLUMBIA 38 H.P. 
AND 35-40 H. P. GASOLENE CARS, COLUMBIA ELECTRIC CAR- 
RIAGES AND COLUMBIA ELECTRIC DELIVERY WAGONS AND 
TRUCKS. THESE ARE NOT ONLY THE HANDSOMEST BUT 
THE MOST EXPLICIT AND CAREFULLY ARRANGED AUTO. 
MOBILE CATALOGUES EVER PRINTED AND EACH WILL REPAY 
THE CAREFUL STUDY OF EVERY PRESENT OR PROSPECTIVE 
OWNER OF A VEHICLE IN THE CLASS IT COVERS. SENT 
_ FREE ON REQUEST. WHEN WRITING PLEASE STATE WHICH 
\\ CATALOGUE IS DESIRED. f 
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We desire to call special attention to our TYPE “E” 15-20 H. P. 
MODEL, $2800 complete, the same being fully illustrated and described 


in our large new catalogue, copy of which will be seat postpaid on request. 


The Locomobile Company 
4 Member Assuciation of I 


NEW YORK, Broadway and 76th St BOSTON, 15 Berkeley St 
PHILADELPHIA, 249 N. Broad St. CHICAGO, 1354 Michigan Ave 














of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Car. J Manufacturers 
134 WEST SOMME 74. STANHOPE STE 4MS3 MICHIGAN AVE 
EW YOR, BOSTON A 

MEMBER ASSOCIATION OFAIGENSED AUTOMOBILE M'F'RS 
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Wanamakers Half-Price . 
Dictionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas Closes June 3” 


Collier’s readers who have delayed sending in their orders must do so NOW, or lose the half-price 
opportunity that our arrangement provides. The few remaining sets positively closes this most remark- 
able transaction in the history of American book-selling. 











””? 


Up to five years ago ‘*The Century’’ was sold on the old-fashioned plan customary with creators of 
expensive publications, a price being required that would admit of profits to general agents, liberal commis- 
sions to canvassers and fair returns to the publishers for the capital invested. On this plan several thousand 
sets were sold to persons to whom the expenditure of $120 to $200 for a set of books was not a barrier. 

Knowing from contact with book-buyers in our New York and Philadelphia stores that a popular demand 
for this vast storehouse of facts could be created by a considerable reduction in price, we induced the publishers 
to place this great work in our hands on terms which would enable us to cut the prices in two and have a 
small margin of profit. To this half-price we coupled the Wanamaker Club plan of small monthly payments, 
applied the Wanamaker methods of publicity and sale, and the result has been the most remarkable in the 
history of book-selling, upwards of 75,000 sets having passed through our hands to “Century” purchasers 
throughout the United States and Canada in five years, and at a saving to them of about five million dollars. 








We are unable to make another contract on the terms of the one so rapidly expiring. 
We cannot consistently increase the price; hence the closing of the Wanamaker Century 
Club when the few remaining sets are sold. 











Not the slightest reduction in quality of paper, printing and binding has been permitted 
in the volumes and EVERY EDITION HAS BEEN REVISED TO THE DATE OF ISSUE 


If you would not be too late to secure one of the last sets, return the accompanying coupon at once, and, with full particulars 
of the half-price offer and little payment plan, we will send you specimen pages, illustrations, maps, and illustrations of the bind- 
ings and your choice of the following booklets: 

No. 1. THE BUSINESS MAN No. 3. THE CLERGYMAN No. 6, THE TECHNICAL WORKER 
No.2. THE LAWYER No.4. THE PHYSICIAN No.7. THE GENERAL WORKER 
No. 5. THE TEACHER 
IMPORTANT TO WOMEN .—Each of the above booklets contains a profusely illustrated article on the value of “The Century’ 
to the Woman and in the Home. Women, therefore, should select booklets likely to interest some other member of the household also. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York ° 














You may make a costly error if you judge Franklin 
cars by anything except what they will do 


They cannot be fairly judged by ordinary standards. Their engineering is so far advanced and their 
entire design so superior in correctness to that of other cars, that every one of the six Franklin models 
does more than any other automobile of its type and more than the average car of a much costlier type. 


Our 12 H.P. Roadster, shown below, carries two people actually 40 miles an hour. It is the only four-cylinder strictly 
runabout machine made in this country and the finest and speediest ever built. In this car Whitman made his famous 
record run from San Francisco to New York in the hottest summer weather in less than 33 days; against the best previous 
record of 61 days (made by a water-cooled car). 

Our Light Touring Cars, with rear or side-entrance tonneaus, shown above, costing $1650 and $1700, carry four or 
five people faster, safer and more comfortably than the average heavy $2000 touring-car. They have all its ability and 
strength without its complication, cumbrousness and tremendous operating expense. 

Our High-power Touring Cars, shown below, costing $2500 and $3500 are—on average American roads—the speed- 

iest, liveliest, safest, most pleasurable cars built anywhere at the price. 


No sensible investigator now doubts the complete practicality of Franklin air-cooling under all 
possible conditions; but some water-cooled manufacturers are much dissatisfied about it, naturally. 


If you want the facts, all the facts and nothing but the facts, send for our Catalogue and the ‘*Coast to Coast’’ booklet. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 





